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Hotes. 


‘HEURES NOUVELLES, A L’USAGE DES MAGIS.- 
TRATS ET DES BONS CITOYENS.’ 

A little duodecimo volume, in paper covers, 
bearing the above title, has just now come into 
my possession. It is quite new to me, and may 

ibly be scarce. In any case I should like to 

ow something about its authorship ; and perhaps 

a description of the book may not be out of place 
‘in & 

The title-page contains the words which form the 
‘heading of this article, together with the motto 
“* Diligite Justitiam, qui judicatis Terram,” Sap., 
cap. i. v. i., being the opening words of the Book 
of Wisdom. Below the motto is a little shield 
bearing the three fleurs-de-lis of France, the shield 
surmounted by a crown, and at the foot of the 
page no place of imprint, but only the date 
M.pcc,.LxxviI. The book contains two sheets, of 
six leaves each, of prefatory matter, 178 numbered 
leaves, and one leaf unnumbered. No author's 
nor printer’s name is given. 

In the “ Avertissement” the author says that 
this little work may be regarded as a kind of 
** cento,” composed of pieces by different writers. 
A pamphlet entitled ‘Messe de l’Abbé Perchel’ 
had suggested its preparation, the “ Oraison 
funébre” contained in that brochure forming part 
-of the present volume. He proceeds to say that 


he has written a Mass in which the Liturgy is 
accurately followed. To this he bas added Vespers 
and Compline, with hymns relating to “ notre 
grand Henri.” The greater part of these hymns 
is taken from the choruses of ‘Esther’ and 
‘ Athalie,’ and applied to the subject in hand. 
To these is added a sermon on the ities which 
had befallen France during four years, which, by 
the goodness and justice of the king, had now passed 
away. (It is hardly necessary to say that in 1776 
Louis XVI. was king, or that he perished on the 
scaffold in 1793.) The calendar, with which the 
work opens, contains, instead of the usual lists of 
saints, the names of illustrious Frenchmen, abbés, 
ambassadors, antiquaries, architects, advocates, 
cardinals, chancellors, constables of France, sur- 
geons, carvers, comedians, critics, découpeurs, 
bishops, grands maitres, geographers, generals, 
engravers, historians, clockmakers, printers, en- 
gineers, gardeners, jurisconsults, literary men, 
marshals, naval officers, mathematicians, physicians, 
ministers, naissances (Frenchmen by birth), men of 
business, goldsmiths, painters, philosophers, poets, 
politicians, presidents, kings, savants, sculptors, 
translators, travellers—a tolerably exhaustive 
classification. 

No kind of excellence or merit or talent should 
be excluded. If France had produced a Bayard, 
a Turenne, a Sully, she has also produced a Cor- 
neille, a Racine, a Fénélon, and perhaps owes 
more to the latter than to the former. The author 
proceeds to dilate upon the greatness of his nation. 
France is the metropolis of Europe; her language 
is the universal tongue, the whole world hastens to 
learn it in order to study the masterpieces of her 
eminent writers. The artistic schools of Italy are 
very inferior to those of France. The proof of this 
lies in a nutshell. The Duke of Parma desires a 
picture to be painted representing the despair of 
Andromache. Does he commission an Italian 
artist to paint it? By no means; he selects a 
Frenchman, young Doyen. The Empress of Russia 
desires to have her apartment decorated with 
pictures. Does she send to Venice or to Rome? 
No; she applies to Greuze, to Lagrenée. 

There is no chronological order in the calendar, 
save in the case of kings, whose names occur on 
the day of their decease, with the single exception 
of that of Henri IV. 

A few examples taken from the calendar will 
exbibit the broad sympathies of the writer; but 
surely such an incongruous assemblage was never 
before brought together in any serious composition. 

In January, Louis XII., Bayard, Philippe de 
Comines, Rabelais, Charles Martel, Marguerite de 
Valois, Charlemagne. In February, Vauban, Man- 
sard, Le Sueur, Pascal, Henri 1V.(who appears again 
on 7 April). In May, Fénélon. In June, Corneille, 
Racine. InJuly, Abelard, Heloise, Bossuet, Madame 


de Sévigné, Marshal Turenne, Massillon. In August, 
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Jeanne d’ Coligny, Matthew Paris. In Sep- 
tember, Le Notre, Helvétius, Dh Guesclin, King 
Pepin. In October, St. Evremond, Bayle, Montes- 

uieu, Roche-Foucault. In November, Rousseau, 
derrazin, Santeuil, Ménestrier. In December, 
Sully, Voltaire. Christmas Day is devoted to 
Sally. 

Sew day has some name attached to it. “Nulla 
dies sine linea.” 

The first office isa “Grande Messe,” to be chanted 
by “‘un Conseiller-Clerc d’un des ci-devant soi- 
disants Conseils Supérieurs.” This is a travesty 
of the order in the Missal. : 

It opens with an “Introit,” in the form of 
versicles and responses between Le Célébrant and 
Le Répondant. Then follows the ‘‘ Confiteor,” 
commencing “ Je me confesse 4 Dieu, & la Nation, 
au Roi, & tous les gens de bien ”; the “ Misereatur,” 
in which occurs the salutation, “ Le Seigneur soit 
avec vous,” with the response, made by the “ Cheeur 
du peuple,” ‘* Il est avec les bons citoyens”; the 
- foria,” commencing ‘‘Gloire soit 4 Dieu dans 
tout l’univers et sur-tout en France, 4 laquelle il 
a donné Louis XVI. dans sa bonté,” and giving 
thanks for the gift to France of such men as 
Maurepas, Miroménil, and Turgot; a “Prose,” 


Chére France, réjouis-toi, 

Et célébre notre bon Roi, 

Qui met les traitres 4 quia. Alleluia. 
Then follows the “Gospel” taken from the first 
chapter of the Book of Job, adapted to circum- 
stances, with the name of Maupeou substituted 
for that of the patriarch ; a ‘‘ Préoe,” or sermon, 
sn which occur some verses, ‘‘ Commandements de 
Henri IV., a son petit-fils Louis XVI.,” and the 
“Commandement de Louis XVI. 4 M. de Miro- 
ménil, Garde des Sceaux.” The “ Credo” follows, 
commencing ‘‘ Je crois en un Dieu, en un Roi, en 
une loi”; then the “Offertoire,” the ‘‘ Lavabo,” 
the “Secrete,” “ Preface,” “Sanctus,” and the 
* Canon.” 

In the “Canon” Maurepas, Malesherbes, and 
Turgot are prayed for, and a considerable number 
of virtuous citizens commemorated, ending with 
Pincomparable Sully.” 

It is better not to continue this analysis of the 
Office, as in the more sacred part of it the — 
necessarily becomes more oppressive ; though all 
the while (and this is perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the production) the author seems entirely 
unconscious of any sacrilegious intention. The 
“Derniére Evangile” contains some words of “le 
prophéte Saint-Foix ” concerning the loyalty of the 


on. 
The “Grande Messe” is followed by an “Oraison 
Funébre de feu les gens tenant les seils Supé- 
tieurs établis en France, par M. de Maupeou,” 
pp. 40-75; then *‘ Vépres Solemnelles,” with a 


rendered “ Heureux est le ois qui aime la 
Patrie, et qui sert fidellement son Roi”; the Psalm 


**Tn exitu” a as “A la sortie du Parle- 
ment”; the « Magnificat,” as **La France glorifie 
son Roi.” 
Next are “‘Hymnes pour quelques époques 
remarquables de |’année,” and certain “ Cantiques 
Joyeux,” pp. 92-132. One of these bymns is said 
to have been “chantée en procession par les 
Chantres de Saint-Martin de Tours, le 7 Mars, 
1590”; another “chantée le 24 Mars, 1590, par 
les Choristes du Chapitre de St. Gatien de Tours, 
en action de grices de la Victoire de Henri IV.” 
The “Cantiques Joyeux chantés dans toutes les 
vinces du Royaume, 4 l'occasion du retour des 
‘arlemens.” Here are a ‘‘ Cantique a l’usage des 
Bretons”; an ‘‘ Ordonnance du Chancelier de la 
Basoche ”; a “ Cantique chanté auprés de Ronche- 
relles, par les habitans d’un village voisin.” 
Next is a “Sermon prononcé aprés Vépres le 
méme jour par le Prédicateur ordinaire”; and the 
volume concludes with a versified “ Priére pour le 
Roi,” to which are added certain Psalms. 
Many curious questions arise from a perusal of 
this strange little volume. 
Was it ever seriously intended to be used? And, 
if so, was it ever used? And by whom? Were 
the *‘ Cantiques” ever sung, as they ure said to 
have been? Who was the author? And what 
was his purpose ? 

There can be little doubt that he was a Deist. 
But it seems impossible to conceive that the whole 
set of Offices can be the outcome of mere satire, or 
even of hatred of religion. Asa jest, it would be 
too ponderous. And the praise of loyalty and 
patriotism seems evidently sincere. 

The Rev. W. Henley Jervis, in his ‘ History of 
the Church of France,’ vol. ii. p. 370, makes refer- 
ence to the circumstances of the Gallican Church 
at this period :— 

“The inex youth who succeeded to the 
throne under the name of Louis XVI. was amiable, 
virtuous, and full of excellent intentions ; but his natural 
weakness, diffidence, and indecision were such as to 
nullify all that was good and noble in his character. One 
of bis first acts was to re-establish the Parlisments, both 
of Paris and the provinces, according to their ancient 
constitution; a step recommended by the Comte de 
Maurepss, but adopted ia opposition to the advice of the 
philosopher Turgot, whom the new sovereign had chosen 
as his minister of finance.” 

He sto remark that Turgot’s connexion 
with Voltaire and the ‘ Encyclopédie’ made him an 
object of suspicion to the clergy, and relates that 
on his downfall (in May, 1776) Voltaire, who 
heard the tidings with consternation, exclaimed, 
** What will become of us? Miserable that we are, 
to have witnessed both the dawn and the extinction 
of the golden age! Now that Turgot is displaced, 
I see nothing but death before me ; this thunder- 
stroke has penetrated my brain and my heart.” 


travesty of the proper Psalms, “ Beatus vir” being 
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These quotations are intended to illustrate refer- 
ences to Maurepas, Turgot, and the Parliament in 
the little book under examination. 

The modern ‘Comtist Calendar’ is the nearest 
approach that I have seen to the calendar prefixed 
to this book. 

I hope the book is as rare as I think it to be ; for 
its presumed rarity is the only justification which 
I can offer for so long a notice. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


CINDERELLA'S SLIPPER: GLASS OR FUR. 

This moot point is akin to that of Dick Whit- 
tington’s cat and others of an analogous sort. 
Without being quite Sphinxian riddles, they are 
mental puzzles of the agreeable order, of some use 
for relaxation, if not of any positive intrinsic value. 
They must be classed, these moot points, the deter- 
mination of which is of no great moment, with 
other literary délassements which amuse the mind 
and sharpen its faculties. Besides, as the attempt 
to solve any one such problem will usually provoke 
others quite as interesting, and sometimes lead to 
discoveries of unsuspected connexions, it may 
fairly be assumed that even these ‘‘trifles light as 
air,” or as dust in the balance, are not to be dis- 
dained by the painstaking philologist, as in this 
instance it shall be presently made to appear. In 
an old edition Littré has this, 4 propos de vair :— 

“C’est parcequ’on n’a pas compris ce mot, maintenant 
peu usité, qu’on a imprimé dans plusieurs éditions du 
conte de Cendrillon sowliers de verre (ce qui est abeurde) 
au lieu de souliers de vair, c. & d. souliers fourrés de 
vair. 
T had hoped that the “ sweet reasonableness” of 
this remark would be justified, and it led me to 
search the various editions accessible in the belief 
that it might receive confirmation ; but—alas for 
the vanity of human wishes !—my hope was speedily 
dissipated. If Littré be correct it must have been 
original sin, not subsequent corruption. The 
earliest edition in the B, M. is an elegant 16mo. 
“avec gravures 4 chaque conte, demi-page.” The 
title is given in a tablet inserted in the frontis- 
piece : ‘* Contes de ma mére Loye [sic].” Then on 
title-page: “ Histoires on Contes du Temps passé, 
avec des moralitez par le fils de Monsieur Perreault, 
de l’Academie Francais [sic] Suivant la copie 
& Paris mpcxcvi.” Introduction and dedi- 
cation “ i Mademoiselle” (Mademoiselle Elisabeth 
Charlotte d’Orleans, sister of the subsequent Duke 
and Regent) by P. Darmancour (Perrault-Dar- 
mancour, grandson of Charles Perrault, the 
Academician, and author, or rather compiler, of 
the celebrated tales), who, it appears, used to 
amuse his grandchildren by telling them, and 
afterwards immortalized his name by causing them 
to be published. These, the eight, were ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,’ ‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood,’ ‘Blue Beard,’ ‘Puss in Boots,’ ‘The 


Fairies,’ ‘Cinderella,’ *Riquet with the Toft,’ 
and ‘Hop o’ my Thumb,’ There is no pub- 
lisher’s name to this volume, In this edition the 
word in question stands as verre whenever em- 
ployed. Andrew Lang, in his dissertation on 
*Les Contes de Fées’ of Perrault (Oxford, 1888, 
8vo.), summarily deals with this question of verre 
or vair as “‘of no moment,” and tells that the 
earliest edition, which he reproduces verb. et 
lit., is that of Paris, 1697—one year antecedent 
to that of the copy in the B. M., which on 
comparison appears to be identical in all respects 
with that of 1697. In both it is verre. Walcke- 
naer also, in his ‘ Lettres’ on the subject of 
Perrault’s tales and their origin, mentions that the 
first edition was given out in 1697. The excellent 
edition published by Nicholas Gosselin, 1724, is 
* @aprés I’édition Darmancour de 1698,” and is 
also verre. In 1764 S. van der Berg, of London, 
issued from his press an English translation by 
R. S{amber], vis-d-vis to the French of Perrault, 
and added ‘The Discreet Princess ’—‘ L’Adroite 
Princesse ’—though why he rendered adroite by 
“ discreet” can only be understood by allowing 
the reason that “discreet” was then held to be 
equivalent to “clever” as now. This again has 
“ glass slippers = pantoufles de verre.” In the fine, 
exhaustive, and complete edition of 1836 (Paris, 
L. Maure), with 170 vignettes by Tony Johannot, 
&e., preceded by an introduction by Paul L. 
Jacob, the ‘ Lettres’ of Walckenaer, &c., it is still 
‘* pantoufles de verre.” Of course there are many 
other editions extant, but it is evident from the 
above showing that Perrault was cognizant of 
verre, and must have passed it. The possibility 
is that Perrault may have written vair, the com- 
positor have set up verre, and the author, struck 
with the calembour which made doubly absurd 
that which was a rational absurdity before, allowed 
it to stand. In the face of these facts it is difficult 
to understand M. Littré’s reason for the remark 
quoted above. 

Eminent authorities differ even in the meaning 
and derivation of vair. Ogilvie has: “‘ Vair (O. 
Fr. vair from L. varius=various, variegated). 
An old name for a kind of fur, no doubt originally 
a parti-coloured fur.” In heraldry—to which the 
use of the word is now confined both in French 
and English—it signifies a parti-coloured shield, 
one of furs composed of separate pieces, as, silver 
and blue (argent and azure), cut to resemble little 
shields and arranged symwmetrically in rows. 
Planché has 


“ Vair, a fur ranking with ermine and sable, amon; 
the most highly prized of the many used for the lining 
and trimming of mantles, gowns, or other articles of 


apparel in the Middle Ages, It is said to have been the 

skin of a species of squirrel (some say weasel), grey on 

the back, and white on the throat and belly. 

Not squirrel, but weasel. " 
Honoré de Balzac, in his ‘Etudes philo- 
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sophiques sur Catherine de Médicis,’ p. 48, 
descants upon the fur trade in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Fur was’ then held in the 
highest estimation, very costly, and by sumptuary 
laws reserved for the higher nobility, which 
accounts for the part played by ermine in the old 
blazons ; but there were certain rare furs which, 
like vair, doubtless the imperial zibellina, might 
only be worn by kings, by dukes, and by lords in- 
vested with certain offices. There was a distinction 
made between “le grand et le menu vair.” This 
word for a hundred years past (remarks Balzac, 
writing in 1842) has become so thoroughly obsolete, 
that in an infinite number of editions of ‘ Les Contes 
de Perrault’ the celebrated slipper of Cinderella, 
doubtless of menu vair, is rendered as being of 
verre. Latterly one of our most distinguished 
poets has been obliged to re-establish the true 
orthography of this word for the instruction of his 
confréres the feuilletonnistes, in giving an account 
of ‘La Cenerentola,’ in which the slipper is 
replaced by a ring, which has but little significance. 

In other analogous tales, as Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
‘Finette Cendron,’ the slipper is of red satin, 
and in the Scotch tale of ‘ Rushin Coatie’ it is 
of satin. From all this we can only deduce that 
what is not, was not. That the fur of the ermine, 
of dazzling whiteness, with its little black tail tip 
to heighten the brilliancy, like a patch upon 
beauty’s face, should be more appropriate to the 
scheme of the tale is unquestionable and requires 
no argument; but the fact of our having been 


always accustomed to regard the slipper as of glass | P 


makes it probable that it will continue so. 

But I mentioned that this matter involved 
another, which I put diffidently as a question. 
Richardson gives the derivation of fair from 
A.-S. feg-er, which Skinner derives from 
feeg-en, free from speck, spot, or blemish ; spotless, 

* pure, &c. Now this description of the significance 
of fair applies exactly to that of the white far of 
the ermine (a native of Siberia). But while feg-er 
is a very long way off from fair, vair is very near. 
May not vair be the true indication ? 

See Larousse, art. ‘‘Cendrillon; ou, la Petite 
Pantoufle de Vair” (Paris, 1867). Larousse goes 
on to say :— 

“Many of those who have only read the charming 
story of Cinderella in the books placed in their hands to 
amuse them during childhood will no doubt be surprised 
to no longer find here the glass slipper which had struck 
their youthful imaginations more perhaps than all the 
rest. What could be prettier than a transparent slipper, 
which would allow that lovely little foot of which the 
prince became enamoured, if naked, to be seen? And what 
must not have been the fairy lightness of the young girl 
who could walk and dance in such fragile shoes without 

king them? It seems that Perrault’s tale loses 
much of its value when Cinderella's slipper is of vair, 
that is, a slipper ornamented with a little fur. The editors 
of fairy tales have put verre in place of vair, either from 
dines to enhance the wonderment of tke 


tale—we know not from which cause; but it is certain 
that in the time of Perrault vair was well known as a 
fur-blazon in heraldry, and that, in spite of his love for 
the marvellous, he had never thought of shoeing his 
little Cinderella with glass. It may well be supposed 
that later, when the science of heraldry had become 
partly forgotten, a printer may bave thought to correct 
a fault by substituting verre for vair, the latter being 
unknown to him ; and it is thus that the name of Cinder- 
ella will be found associated with the idea of the fantastic 
foot-gear which historic truth is compelled to relegate 
amongst mere printers’ errors.” 

Now, as the result of the researches mentioned 
above is to find that verre was Perrault’s “‘ original 
sin,” unless the printer and editor of the very first 
publication were both careless, and overlooked the 


mistake which is of the same word as often as 


repeated in the tale, we have to convict Larousse 
himself of gross carelessness in his article, for he 
could have made no research at all to have written 
80 distinctly the contrary of what stands in the 
printed books. The only way to solve the difficulty 
would be to compare with the original MS. if it be 
in existence. D. B. 


think Milton’s error in 
writing eglantine for honeysuckle has already been 
discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’; not so, I believe, the Irish 
practice of calling clover-blossoms honeysuckles. 
In Crofton Croker’s ‘Popular Songs of Ireland’ 
(Routledge, 1886, p. 37) the following occurs in a 
quotation from the Dublin Penny Journal :— 


“St. Patrick, when he drove all things that had venom 
(save man) from the top of Croagh Patrick, had his foot 
lanted on a shamrock; and if the readers of your 
journal will go on a pilgrimage to that most beautiful of 
Irish hills, they will see the shamrock still flourishing 
there, and expanding its fragrant honeysuckles to the 
western wind...... In time of famine, the Irish might 
bave attempted to satisfy hunger with trefoil, as well as 
they did two years ago, when such a thing as seaweed 
was eaten—for hunger will break through a stone wall, 
But do not the Welsh put leeks into their bonnets on 8t. 
David's Day? and now and then they may eat their leek, 
as Shakepeare has it, as a relish either for »n affront or 
for other sort of food ; and small blame to an Irishman, 
if when he feels that queer sensation called hunger, be 
chews a plant of clover! I, for one, when going into 
good company, would rather have my breath redolent 
of the honeysuckle plant, than spiced with the hawt gorit 
of garlic !"’ 

The date of the Journal quoted from is not 
given, but Mr. Croker’s volume was first published 
in 1839. 

To drift away from Ireland, we may note that 
the name caprifolium, and its analogues, has given 
rise to some little debate. A writer in the Corn- 
hill Magazine of Jane, 1882, says :— 

“Take the honeysuckle, which in French, Italian, 
and Spanish, and in the English of Spenser and Shake- 
speare is the caprifole, or goat leaf. Are we seriously 
to believe, what all the botanical books gravely tell us, 
that it was so called because it seemed to climb rocks 
like a goat, when a hundred other climbing plants might 
as readily suggest that animal's activity? Muy it not be 
that the goat, which is fond of the leaves of shrubs, shows. 
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a particular partiality to those of the honeysuckle? The 
zoologist here might come to the aid of the botanist.” 

This may and might reasoning it not very con- 
vincing. Anyhow the honeysuckle is, worthily, a 
very old favourite. Writing about the middle of 
the twelfth century, Mademoiselle Marie begins her 
* Lai dee Chevrefoil ’:— 

Asez me plest, e bien le voil, 
Du lai ge hum nume chevrefoil. 

The lay describes how Tristram communicated 
with Ysonde by means of asmoothed branch of codre 
(hazel), on which he wrote private characters, and 
which he placed on the road by which she passed. 
In his message Tristram wrote :— 

“ When the honeysuckle has caught hold of the codre, 


and encircled it by its embraces, the two will live together | 
and flourish ; but if any one resolve to sever them, the | 


codre suddenly dies, and the honeysuckle with it. Sweet seem to have been called to an error occurring in 


friend, so it ie with us; I cannot live without you, nor 
you without me.” 
The stratagem was successful, and the lovers met. 
It is said that Queen Elizabeth, in her progress 
through Norfolk in 1578, granted to Robert Suck- 
ling (an ancestor of Nelson) and his heirs, for a 
crest, a stag courant and, as an augmentation, a 
sprig of honeysuckle proper, to be borne in the 
stag’s mouth. The honeysuckle is popularly called 
suckling in the Eastern Counties, as is also the white 
clover in Suffolk, according to Mr. Rye, in his lately 
published ‘ Glossary of Words used in East Anglia,’ 
James Hooper. 


founded on that of Forby. 
Norwich. 


VorratrE as A Preacner.—On 18 June, 
1768, the Duc de la Vrilliére, Secretary of the 
Household, addressed to Voltaire the following 
letter, which I have found in the French Archives 
(O 1, No. 410) :— 

“The King, monsieur, has learned, by complaints 
which have reached his Majesty, that at Easter in your 
parish church of Ferney you delivered a public exhorta- 


Pouitician. (See 8” S. x. 122.)—The oppro- 
brious use of this word in the Elizabethan period 
is well illustrated by Webster, in ‘The Duchess of 
Malfi,’ III. ii. :— 

A politician is the devil’s quilted anvil ; 
He fashions all sins on him, and the blows 
Are never heard. 
In the United States we think we have many 
politicians, but few statesmen. 
Ricnarp H. Trornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Tae Dare or THe Battie or CuLtopex.— 
Visitors to the National Portrait Gallery at St. 
Martin’s Place cannot fail to notice Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of H.R.H. William Augustas, 
Duke of Camberland. But attention does not 


the description attached to the picture, where it is 
stated that the duke was “celebrated for his 
great victory at Culloden in 1745.” That the 
Battle of Culloden was fought on 16 April, 
1746, is, of course, known to everybody who has 
paid any special attention to the Jacobite struggles, 
or, indeed, to British history, but to those who 
have not so interested themselves it is a natural 
enough mistake to assume that the final battle was 
fought in the year of the rising itself, especially as 
the whole period is often referred to as ‘‘ the Forty- 
five.” Such a mistake, however, is less excusable 
when it occurs in the principal portrait gallery of 
the country, which is visited by many people 
who are prepared to accept without question the 
accuracy of the information there given. 
Davip MacRircuir. 
Edinburgh. 


**Rarety.”—It is an exceedingly common thing 
to find writers saying, “It is very rarely” when 
they mean ‘It is very rare.” A case in point 
occurs in the Literary World for 25 September, 


tion to the people, and this even during the celebration | 
of mass. You could not but be approved if in your own | 
house you reminded the inhabitants of your parish of | 
the duties of religion and what it requires from them, 
but it is not for any layman thus to deliver a kind of | 
sermon in church, and especially during divine service, 
His Majesty has severely censured this act of yours, and | 
has expressly charged me to notify to you his displeasure 
on this account, and that you are not in future to allow 
yourself to be drawn into such steps, which are quite 
contrary to the rules established in all States,” 

Having erected the church, Voltaire apparently | 
felt himself free to do what he liked in it. The 
parish priest could not have made the complaint, 
or two months would not have elapsed between the 
offence and the rebuke. 

It would be curious to know Voltaire’s reply. 
Louis XV.’s displeasure was not very deep or 
lasting, for in September, 1769, he accepted a 
copy of Voltaire’s ‘Siécle de Louis XIV.’ 

. J. G. ALozr, 

Paris. 


p. 232, A reviewer of Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘ Devil’s 
Ford’ has this sentence: ‘‘ Scores and scores of 
new dabblers in fiction come with traps for our 
votes, but it is very rarely that one of them 
emerges from the ruck,” &ec. er 

Clearly the sense requires ‘‘rare” in this passage, 
and not “rarely,” for the meaning manifestly is 
that it is a very rare thing that one emerges. 
“Rarely” would do if the sentence were con- 
structed without the substantive verb, and the 
statement were that “very rarely one of them 
emerges,” &c. This is one of those eccentricities 
of style that so persistently present themselves as 
almost to deserve the right to exist. But they are 
wrong, and therefore objectionable, all the same. 

THomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Smmwst Vycuan.—In the Chetham Library, 


Manchester, there is a copy of a translation of 
Martial: 


Description of a Happy Life’ into 
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Welsh and English from the pen of Simwnt 
Vychan. It is printed ona side. Simwot 
Vychan flourished in the sixteenth century, and 
was present at the Caerwys Eisteddfod in 1568, the 
date of his death being given as 5 April, 1606. 
Perhaps one of your readers could supply a copy 
of the Welsh and English verses. D. M. R. 


Git Martiv.—It may be noted, as a quaint 
coincidence of name, that Gil Martin, the wraith 
in James Hogg’s ‘ Confessions of a Justified Sin- 
ner,’ had been employed centuries before as the 
appellation of the ground upon which was erected 
a leper hospital, first endowed by King Stephen. 
In the Ministers’ Accounts of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall for 1338-9—the earliest duchy accounts of 
all—the “ Leproci de Gylham Martin’,” near Laun- 
ceston, are mentioned, but the abbreviation above 
given was always later employed, and in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
3" §. xii. 461, is to be found a curious document, 
emanating in 1607 from ‘‘ degory Band Prior of 
the hospitall or Lazer howse of Saynt Leonardes 
als Gylmartyn.” 


Mr. Morris's Poems, (See 8S. x. 308.)— 
Mr. Lang, in the criticism of Mr. Morris’s poems 
noticed at the above reference, refers to several 
misprints in the new edition (1896) of ‘ The De- 
fence of Guenevere and other Poems,’ but instances 
only one. I have noticed three others ; at least, I 
suppose they are misprints. On p. 5 should not 
1. 7 read, ** And in the summer I grew white with 
flame”? On p. 30, 1. 9 should certainly read, 
“If even I go to hell, I cannot choose.” In each 
of ‘these cases I italicize the word that is missing 
in the reprint. There is another evident error on 
p- 17, in L. 4, where “ lies ” is printed for lie. These 
are annoying blunders in such an as 

Wesster’s ‘Dicriovary’ 
few months ago Mr. YaRDLEY gave an interesting 
list of errors he had observed in Wheeler’s ‘ Noted 
Names of Fiction.’ The publication of this and 
similar corrigenda to works of reference seems to 
me a very useful feature in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and I ven- 
turetosubmit a few scattered memoranda on another 
book, which every literary man keeps on his shelves 
— Webster's ‘ Dictionary,’ or, to be more exact, its 
supplement of geographical names. I wish it to 
be distinctly understood that I write with no feel- 
ing but admiration for Webster and those who 
have carried on what he began. I have singled 
out this dictionary for criticism precisely because 
it is the one I have always preferred to consult, 
= therefore the only one of which I have intimate 

1. I mast begin by recommending in unqualified 
terms the treatise which precedes it, called ‘ The 
Elements of Pronunciation of the Principal Modern 

of Continental Europe.’ Suppose, for 


example, the inquirer wishes to know how to pro- 
nounce a Hungarian name containing the fearsome 
symbols 7's, Zs, Sz, and others, appalling to the 
uninitiated, here he will find clear and decisive 
information respecting their sound. But the fanny 
thing is that the compiler of the alphabetical lists 
does not always apply his own knowledge cor- 
rectly. Refer to Dioszeg, Tértsvar, Zala-egerszeg, 
Zsablya, Zsambek, and the singular fact appears 
that the dictionary’s own rul rules—have 
not been followed. Other examples are the Portu- 
guese Douroand Ouro Preto, the Dutch or Flemish 
Oedelem and Oedenrode (Saint), Overyssche and 
’s Hertogenbosch, in all of which Webster is wrong 
simply through not minding his own rules. 

2. There is a rather ludicrous tendency on the 
part of this dictionary to add extra syllables to 
words. Arenys and Pozsony are dissyllables, Web- 
ster gives them three syllables. Sinj is one syllable, 
not two. There are other cases, but I have selected 
these for illustration, because the accent is actually 
marked as on this additional and partly imaginary 
syllable. This is surely going too far. The Ny in 
the first two words should, of course, be sounded, 
as in the English Bunyan, as a consonant, not like 
nee, and the final nj in Sinj is just the same sound. 

3. To compensate for these additions we find 
names docked of a syllable to which they have a 
right, Thus, most Englishmen have only too good 
reason to know that Matabele is not three syllables, 
but four, and the Spanish Campeche (Gulf) and 
Azogues should be credited with three instead of 
two. 

4. I alluded to the Slavonic spelling Sinj, for 
which the Italian equivalent is Sign. These are 
meant, of course, to be pronounced as the French 
word signe (one syllable), and it is a law which 
every philologist knows, but with which the dic- 
tionary is evidently unacquainted, that when 
there is more than one spelling of a name it is to 
be assumed, in the absence of contrarv evidence, 
that they represent the same sound. Very valu- 
able hints as to proper pronunciation will be 
acquired even by amateurs if they keep an eye 
on these same variant spellings. Thus, the occur- 
rence of Nezhin besides Nejin is absolute proof 
that here the English j is not meant, but the French. 
Webster, however, assigns entirely different sounds 
to Sinj and Sign, Nezhin and Nejin, even going so 
far as to accent the last-named differently for each 
way of writing it. The force of stupidity could 
scarcely further go. 

5. We are all aware that there are differences of 
opinion as to the accentuation of Greek. Some of 
us prefer to accent Greek names as the modern 
Greeks accent them, others adhere to the old 
method of regulating stress by quantity. Webster 
follows neither course, and I have failed to dis- 
entangle any rule from his examples. It is clear, 
at any rate, that neither the written accent nor the 
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quantity ne guided the dictionary in the assign- | retained by the half dozen old cott that 1 


ment of stress to the first o in Argoatoli (Argosto- 


lion), and other instances of false pronunciation are 


Janina, Patras, Trikala. All three should be 

accented upon the first syllable, the first so occurs 
in ‘ Childe Harold ’:— 

Unseen is Janina though not remote. 

Canto ii, 52. 

6. It must be sheer carelessness that the Ice- 

landic Jékull is accented correctly on the first 

syllable in the name Eyafjalla Jokuil, whereas it is 

accented on the last in the names Klofa Skaptar 

and Vatna Joékull. Jas. Piarr, Jun. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to direc 


“Forest cLoTs.”—A quotation from the Dublin 
Mercury of September, 1769, refers to “all kinds 
of broad cloths, forrest cloths, beaver druggets.” 
Is anything known with regard to the nature of 
the fabric called “ forest cloth,” and the reason for 
which the name was given? Henry Brapwey. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ Brrrywevr.”— Halliwell has Bittywelp, head- 
long. Beds.” This entry is doubtless due to 
Batchelor’s ‘Glossary of Provincial Words in Bed- 
fordshire,’ printed in his ‘ Orthoépical Analysis of 
the English Language’ (1809). We there find 
that “to fall bity welp means to fall headlong.” 
Is the word still used in Bedfordshire or else- 
where ? Tae Epiror oF THe 

Diatecr Dictionary.’ 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


oF ARCHBISHOPS OF CaNTER- 
BurY.—Can any of your readers give a list of 
the burial-places of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, mentioning if tombs or inscriptions still 
mark their graves? Of the earlier ones who were 
buried in the porch of St. Augustine’s Monastery, 
there is, of course, no trace. A. F. T. 


Bisnops’ Buriat Vestuents.— Was any bishop 
or ordinary clergyman of the Reformed Church of 
England ever buried in full ecclesiastical costume 


How he obtained his information, and described the 
spot so minutely, unless by visiting it himself, is difficult 
to conceive.” 

What is the name of this village ; and where does 
Shakespere describe it ? G. 


Anti-Theatre,’ No. 13, for 29 is o 
letter signed by James Spiller, the comedian, 
addressed to “The Worshipful Sir John Falstaff, 
Knight,” &c., from which I take the following 
passage: ‘‘ You, no doubt, must have heard of 
the fame of Robinson Crusoe, who has distinguished 
himself by many strange and unaccountable stories, 
which your smart ae in conversation - 
leased to call guns.” ere seems 
“cracker” or «taradiddle” have met 
with the word nowhere else. Is the — 
RBAN,. 


Tae Eart or Lancaster.—In the Daily 
Graphic of 24 September is a notice of the sale of 
this nobleman’s estates in the Vale of Conway. 
When did the title become extinct ! J. T. 
Beckenham. 


Lurwycne, Lepwich, Lutwiper.—Can any 
one tell me what part of Ireland the family of 
this name came from? They went to Ireland 
with De Burgo in the thirteenth century, and 
returned to Whitehaven about 1700. I want to 
find out the maiden name of Thomas Lutwidge’s 
first wife, and the date of the birth of his eldest 
daughter Elizabeth, who married John Cookson 
of Newcastle, about 1740-5. OC. L. Poor. 


Mars.—When was ‘ A Set of Thirty-Six New 
and Correct Maps of Scotland’ printed? Its 
title-page announces that it is ‘“‘A work long 
wanted, and very useful for all Gentlemen that 
Travel to any Part of that Kingdom,” and adds 
that all the maps, except two, “are composed and 
done by Herman Moll, pher.” Moll seems 
to have been the publisher also, as the book was 
to be had of him, and of Thomas and John Bowles, 
two other London mapsellers. M. 


Sprrewiyter. —This name is of some- 
what frequent occurrence in South Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire. The places so named are all on high 
ground, and appear formerly to have been out- 


before 8S. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, with 
@ pectoral cross ? J. W. C. 
Aynhoe. 


Towy.’—Thomas Miller, on the last 
e of his ‘ Our Old Town’ (supposed to be Gains- 
ugh), says 
“One of the most minute descriptions of actual 
in the whole of Shakespere’s immortal writings 
erence to a well-known spot that lies within three 
miles of this old-fashioned town. He has preserved the 
very name of the little village, and [sic] which is still 


side the limits of cultivation. The ¢ of the first 
syllable is long. What is the rye of the 


word ? DDY. 

Warertoo Muster - Rott.—The Waterloo 
muster-roll of the 42nd Highlanders appeared in 
print some forty years ago or thereabouts, and was 
circulated chiefly in the regiment. Are there any 
copies now existing ; and if to be found in, say, 
the British Museum, under what title or author 
should search be made? The Waterloo muster- 
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roll of the Scots Greys has been published by Mr. 

uD and fifty-seven names, is of great 

interest. 


Dr. Costasye.—Bale twice mentions 
this doctor of the Church as a writer upon the 
Apocalypse. Costasye is notin the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ and I should be very glad of any par- 
ticulars about him. The name suggests that he 
was probably connected with the Norfolk parish 
of Costessey, near Norwich. James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Lorp Metcomse (Gro. Buss Dopixeron).— 
Whom did he marry; and when did the lady die? 
Cuas, Jas, Fire. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Nortuern Nanniz.”—The Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, in his recently published ‘ Dartmoor Idylls,’ 
makes use of this term (p. 71), and explains it as 
“fone of those explosions of ice-cold rain in a 
driving blast.” It is probably alocal phrase solely. 
Whence comes the name “ Nannie,” and how 
came it to be applied to a storm of rain ? 

A. ©. 


A Norr Srac.—A friend tells me that while 
hunting in North Devon he was at the death of a 
Nott stag—a somewhat rare experience—and asks 
me the etymology of the word “ nott.” I can only 
make a haphazard guess that ‘“‘ nott” is “knot.” 
The term is applied to stags that, although mature 
(the animal in question was known to be fully ten 
years old), have no antlers, but merely bosses on 
their foreheads, ‘‘ Nott” is also applied to horn- 
less rams; but whether the term is widespread I 
cannot learn, Bailey gives, “ Notted, shorn, 

lied, Will Pror. Sxeat kindly help me? 

word has not a place in his ‘Concise Ety- 


mological Dictionary.’ Henry 
Barnes. 


Artist's Name Waytep.—A picture was ex- 
hibited some years ago in one of the London art 
galleries, ‘The Thin Red Line.’ Can one of your 
readers inform me the name of the painter ? 


[Robert Gibb, R.S.A.] 


‘Matty Lexr.’—In Mr. Robert Chambers’s 
Poetical Remains’ is a song, ‘ Mally Lee,’ com- 
posed from one of the eighteenth century, the 
opening verse in each being identical. Where can 
I find the original song complete ? 

Duncan 

“ Wirrie-warrie.”—Whence is this derived ; 
and in what county is it used? I find the word in 
‘Bygone Northants,’ where it means to sharpen a 
scythe. It is used in a tale where the devil is out- 
witted bya farmer in a mowing match. The loser 
is the one who has first to sharpen. The devil 


had to “ wiffle-waffle” first, the farmer having 
stuck iron pins in the bit the devil had to mow. 
I have heard it applied to the noise made by the 
escape of water when a man has been clearing out 
a blocked archway with a long pole. I think I 
have heard the common curlew called the “ wiffle- 
waffle,” but I cannot remember where. 
Wx. Granam F. Picorr. 


Ricnarp Greenwey.—In a second-hand book- 
shop I recently came across a volume entitled 
‘The Annales of Cornelius Tacitus,’ by Richard 
Greenwey, London, 1640. Is there anything 
known of this translator? A soldier of this 
name went to Ireland with Cromwell, and settled 
in co. Armagh, on the confines of co. Down. 
For five consecutive generations there has been a 
Richard Greenaway amongst the descendants of 
this man. Ricnarp Lins. 

229, Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand, 


‘Angcpotes or Books anp AvrTsors.’—A 
duodecimo volume with this title was published 
by Orr & Smith, Paternoster Row, 1836. The 
half-title is ‘ Books and Authors,’ under which as 
a title a similar compilation was issued at Edin- 
burgb, 1868. The preface says: “‘ It has appeared 
to the proprietors and editor of the ‘Cabinet 
Anecdotes’ that a serious [sic] of volumes” of 
anecdotes was a desideratum ; they have therefore 
published this volume of ‘ Books and Authors.’ 
They added that the second series “ will embrace 
‘The Family Circle,’” which was published under 
the title of ‘ Anecdotes of the Family Circle.’ 

Authorities are not given for the anecdotes 
in * Anecdotes of Books and Authors,’ which 
necessitates my inquiring where I can find the 
original of the following anecdote (told on p. 99) 
of ‘a clerical author’ who thought 35,000 copies of 
his sermon would be required, as there were 10,000 
parishes in the kingdom, &c. Fortunately Mr. 
Rivington knew better, and only printed 100, &c. 
I thought I read this many years ago in John 
Nichole’s ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ but I have 
searched there and elsewhere without success. 
This anecdote is related in a well-mangled form by 
“Capt. Crawley” in the preface to his ‘Swimming, 
Skating, Rinking, &.,’1878. Tuomas. 


Wrvitt.—Whowas M. Wyvill? He apparently 
lived at Maidenhead, and composed music. I am 
anxious to get a march, written by him in 1798 for 
the Berkshire Militia, Can any one help me? 

E, E. Torts. 

Sulhamstead, Reading. 


Axersy, Patter, is author of “The 
Life of Mr. James Spilier, the late Famous 
Comedian, in which is interspers’d much of the 
Poetical History of his Own Times,” Lond., 1729. 
He is unmentioned in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ in 
Bryan, and in other works of reference. Is any- 
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thing known concerning him? His book, price 
one shilling, is scarce, Ursay. 


‘Tae Tate or a Tos.’—Can any reader tell 
me the date of the edition of ‘A Tale of a Tub’ 
in which the ‘ History of Martin’ appears for the 
first time? At present I have traced it to an 
edition in small 8vo., with the imprint ‘‘ London, 
™.Dec xx1v.,” but as the ‘ History’ is here part of 
the “ Table” at the end of the volume, I cannot 
think that this is the original appearance. 

Tempie Scort. 


pe Casretiet.—This family is men- 
tioned by Rietstap in his ‘ Armorial Général.’ 
Where can I obtain information as to its pedigree ? 
Who and where is the representative (or any 
member) of the house? Rietstap also mentions 
Baron Bernau “of Switzerland.” Would some 
reader give me similar information about this 
family ? Onas. A. Bernav. 

‘Clare House, Lee, Kent, 


Troerett Famity.—Can any one help me in 
‘tracing the pedigree of the Timbrell family (co. 
‘Glouc.)? A pedigree of the family was compiled 
by Sir Thos. Phillipps, among others ; it was con- 
tained in his MS. of the Visitation of Gloucester. 
an any one tell me the present whereabouts of 
this pedigree, and how it can be copied or seen ? 
I do not know where Sir T. Phillipps’s library has 
been placed, but I believe it has recently become 
rather ecattered. Wa. Timprett 

20, King Henry’s Road, N.W. 


* Downs.”—May I ask through ‘N. & Q.’ the 
meaning of this word as applied to the uplands of 
Sussex, or Banstead, in Surrey, or St. Boniface, in 
the Isle of Wight? I suppose that the word comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon dun; but it is strange that 
down-land should come to be — to up- 

. WaLForp. 


Heratpvic.—In Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ under “ Ir- 
wine, Inchray, Scotland, Ar., a chev. between three 
holly leaves vert,” the tincture of the chevron is 
not given, Should it be gules? In Morthoe 
Churchyard, North Devon, is the tomb of a family 
of Irwin tricked as above. Can any reader give 
the connexion of the families, if any, or the 
date when arms were granted to the Devonshire 
Irwins ? G. Ropyey Mantey. 


Cot. Barroy.— There appear to have been 
two of this name colonels in the service of the 
Commonwealth, viz., Henry Barton, M.P. for 
London in 1653, and Nathaniel Barton, M.P. for 
Derbyshire in 1653 and 1654-5. Can any corre- 
_—— furnish information respecting them? 

- Nathaniel Barton was one of the Council of 


Beylies, 


THE FIRST ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘HUDIBRAS.,’ 
(8 S, x. 229, 277.) 


Mr. F. G. Sterpuens’s reply to my article on 
this subject is, I confess, a disappointment, for I 
had hoped from so eminent an authority to have 
elicited a full and satisfactory explanation of the 
mystery enveloping the early illustrations to 
Hadibras.’ Such explanation as Mr. Sterneys 
offers cannot be accepted as satisfactory, for the 
reasons which I shall presently show. Before, 
however, I refer to the more important points of 
Mr. SrepueEns’s interesting paper, I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to correct a misinterpretation on his 
part. I am, of course, perfectly familiar with the 
charge of plagiarism to which John Ireland 
referred a hundred years ago, and if Mr. 
Srepaens will look at my paper again he will at 
once see I pointed out the fact that upon more than 
one occasion the similarity of the designs(i.¢., those 
of 1710 and 1726) had been the subject of comment. 
I stated that it was not until recently any one had 
the courage to suggest as an explanation that the 
creator of the first series and the artist of the 
series of 1726 were one and the same; in short, 
that William Hogarth, when a lad of thirteen years, 
invented the series of 1710, and simply redressed 
them for the edition of 1726. This was the curious 
theory advanced by a writerin the Magazine of 
Art in April last. While I do not think the illus- 
trations of 1710 are works of art, I certainly think 
they are very interesting, and, bearing in mind 
the period in which they were issued, not such 
“*trumpery productions.” It is very doubtful 
whether any “cuts” at that time, or even of a 
much later period, can be said to have “adorned” 
the books they were supposed to illustrate. Mr. 
STEPHENS, moreover, is in error in saying that the 
other plates of the two series differ still more than 
the first of each respectively, so much so that it is 
hardly possible to compare them. The similarity 
of the two sets, even in minor details, is remarkable 
and indisputable. No impartial mind would besi- 
tate for a moment in arriving at the decision that 
Hogarth had the designs of 1710 before him when 
preparing those of 1726 ; and in offering the sugges 
tion that in adapting the earlier series he probabl 
acted under the instructions of the publishers who 
employed him, I adopt Mr. Austin Dobson’s expla- 
nation, being convinced that it is the most accurate 
and the best. I do not consider that Hogarth’s 
reputation is, or can be, in any way affected 
by this question. A type for Hudibras having 
been already accepted, it was quite natural that 
the booksellers should prefer to rely upon it 
rather than risk an innovation by a new artist, 
however much they may have been impressed by 


State in 1653. W. Dz. 
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In reference to the question which of the two 
1710 editions should be placed firsa in the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Satirical Prints,’ the point is of more 
interest and importance than Mr. SrserHeEns is 
naturally willing to concede, unless, of course, it 
is proved that the figures in the first plate are of 
no value. Having “employed those stringent 
technical means which are well known to 
experts,” he says, ‘‘ we placed the groups as they 
appear in the catalogue,” and he remains “ indif- 
ferent to a possible but not probable error.” That 
is to say, Mr. Steraens is still of the opinion that 
Chiswell’s edition was the first published, in spite 
of the fact that these publishers themselves openly 
acknowledge Baker's right to the position. The 
advertisement I quoted from the Tatler may be 
found in No. 125 of that paper. Is there need 
for corroborative evidence when one firm, to its 
own disadvantage, admits that its rival’s book 
was ‘‘out” first? With this evidence before us, 
there can be no question as to Baker's right to the 
first place, and I respectfully submit that the 
official records should be corrected. The plates 
450 to 467 are very much better engraved than 
Nos, 432 to 449 ; but the copy of Baker's edition 
in the Museum Library is not a good one, and the 
difference is, at first sight, not so marked as in a 
set of clean prints in my possession. 

Coming now to the most interesting part of Mr. 
Srzepnens’s reply, I am glad to find that so long 
ago as 1869 he discovered the existence of the 
numerals in the first plate of Baker's series. I, of 
course, had no possible means of knowing this, 
and therefore my independent discovery of the 
numerals certainly seems to establish the important 
point that the marks in question are figures. The 
— question remaining in dispute is whether or 
not these figures represent the date of the engravi 
of the plates. Mr. SrerHens says :— 

“ So long ago as 1869, while compiling the ‘ Catalogue 
of Satirical Prints in the British useum,’ these 
numerals (which may or may not be parts of a date) 
came under my notice, and, being slightly puzzled by 
them, I consulted my then official chief, the late Keeper 
of the Prints, as to what they could mean. I submitted 
to Mr. Reid the bibliography of ‘ Hudibras’ as an illus- 
trated work, and pointed out that while six or seven 
editions of the poem were known to have appeared 
before 1710, none of them was illustrated. This con- 
vinced us that, whatever these numerals might have 
meant, they could not refer to the design engraved on a 
plate of which nothing is known older than 1710.” 

In effect, then, Mr. Steruens is convinced that, 
simply owing to the bare fact that nothing is 
known of an illustrated edition older than 1710, 
no such edition ever existed. Is Mr. Srerazns 
convinced that the bibliography of ‘Hudibras’ as 
an illustrated work is complete? If not, I feel 
sure he will, upon reflection, admit the possibility, 
and, in the face of the numerals, the probability of 
the existence of an earlier illustrated edition 

the two with which we are familiar. 


Mae, Srersens further states that the numerals 
are in an unheard-of position for the date-mark of 
a print, and goes on to say:— 

“ Mr. Reid thought, and I thoroughly agree with him, 
that these confused and questionable numerals are parts 
of an inscription which had been engraved on the copper 
of 8.P. 450 before it was employed for the ‘ Hudibras’ 
of 1710, and, the whole publication being of the ‘ cheap’ 
sort, but imperfectly burnished out when the plate was 


used again.’ 
Then the numerals must have appeared in a some- 
what similar position in another plate, and it 
follows, according to Mr. Steruens himself, that 
the position is not unique. Further, it is surely a 
remarkable accident that in the process of bur- 
vishing only these particular marks of the whole 
plate should have escaped the burnisher. It 
may be interesting to note here that John Baker 
was a man of some standing in the publishing 
world at this period. He had only the previous 
year issued an excellent edition of ‘The New 
Metamorphosis,’ containing plates from which I 
believe it is admitted Hogarth copied when pre- 
paring the seven small drawings he had been com- 
missioned to execute for the 1724 edition of this 
work. It was John Baker who stepped into the 
breach and issued the last number of the Tatler 
when John Morphew, who had printed it from 
the commencement, was unable to continue its 
publication. 

Having again carefully reviewed the whole of 
the facts bearing on this subject, I see no reason at 

t to modify my original argument that every- 
thing tends to prove the existence of an illustrated 
edition of ‘Hudibras’ prior to 1710, and that 
Baker secured the original copper plates for his 
edition. It is somewhat singular that, while 
Chiswell’s plates aj ed again in 1716 and in 
1720, Baker’s, so far as I can trace, never 
appeared after the second edition in 1711. 
Woop 
Boreham Wood, near Elstree, 


Suspivisions of Tae Troy Grain (8 S. x. 
255, 278, 305).—By the kindness of Mr. W. G. 
Boswell-Stone, I have received a transcript of that 
part of the Act of the Long Parliament of 1649, 
cap. 43 (Scobell’s ‘Collection,’ pt. ii. p. 65), 
which makes mention of these minute weights and 
shows their actual use, which is probably worth 
reproducing in ‘N. & Q’ The questions still 
remain, Where did these weights originate ; and 
whence are the names derived ? We can scarcely 
suppose that they arose in England, and manifestly 
some of the words are not of English derivation. 
Are they of Dutch origin or Jewish }— 

e aeae 1649, July, Cap. 43. Moneys and Coyns of 

and, 

“ Whereas...... All which several Coyns of Gold and 
Silver, the Parliament doth hereby Enact, Declare, 
[p. 65] Publish and Authorize to be amongst others here- 
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tofore used, the Moneys current for this State and 
Commonwealth of England, to be used and received by 
all the People of this Nation, in all Receipts and Pay- 
ments, and in all maner of Traffiquing, Bargaining and 
Dealing between man and man, at the several rates and 
values contained in the Schedule or Table hereunto 
annexed, expressing their true Values and Weights, 
according to the Accompt of the Mint within the Tower 
of London. [The Second Part, pp. 64, 65. Black- 
letter, except chapter and heading and the words 
“ England and “ don.””] 


‘Pieces of 8, 
Z Bu B.S... ... ... @ 
Pieces of 
s. d, 
d. 
mu. 10 ... 00 
d. 
@ 22 09 ... 00... 15 
d. 
d, 


“ Memorandum, Twelve Ounces makes a pound weight 
Troy; Twenty peny weight makes an Ounce; Twenty 
four Grains make a peny weight ; Twenty Mites makes 
a Grain; Twenty four its makes a Mite; Twenty 
Perits makes a Droit; Twenty four Blanks makes a 
Perit. Passed 17 July.” 

From the above table one sees, inter alia, that 
the proportional value of silver to gold was at the 
time 1 to 13°224673784105 nearly. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Easter (8 §. x. 275).—If Lorp is 
content with other folk’s researches, the easiest 
way is to refer to Table K in Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
“Chronology of History.’ From that it appears 
that the nearest year to 1450, having Easter on 
27 March, is 1440. Lorp ALDENHAM seems to 
take it for granted that with this date, 27 March, 
and nothing else to start with, there is some way 
of calculating from it the years in which Easter 
would fall on that day. would rather ask, Is 
there, can there be, such a way? I cannot per- 
ceive the possibility of it. 

OC. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


_ In reply to query, Easter 
in the fifteenth century fell feur times on 
27 March, viz., in 1407, 1418, 1429, and 1440, the 


but is ten years before it. The next time Easter 
fell on that date was in the year 1502. 


W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


According to De Morgan’s ‘ Book of Almanacks,’ 
Easter Day fell on 27 March in the following 
years of the fifteenth century, viz.,,1407, 1418, 
1429, and 1440. After that year the case did not 
occur again until 1502. I have a MS. Psalter, 
with a calendar prefixed, in which Easter Day is 
given to March 27. Whether such cases are 
proofs that the calendars were written in the years 
thus indicated, I cannot say. In many MS. 
calendars the movable feasts are left blank. 


Cc. R. M. 
Diss Rectory. 
[Many replies are acknowledged. } 


Pepestris’ §. x. 287).—In your 
review of this volume you say that “‘ Mr. Farmer’s 
notes are few and to the point.” They are, but 
unfortunately some of them appear to be missing, 
or else the marginal references in the text stand in 
need of revision. Thus, in ‘ Villon’s Good-night,’ 
there are on p. 174 four references to the notes, 
but, with the exception of one on the author, not a 
note is to be found on this piece. The same 
remark applies to the references on pp. 178, 179, 
and 181 (‘Culture in the Slums’), and there are 
other instances in the volume. 

As a specimen of “ rhyming slang” Mr. Farmer 
reprints froma the Sporting Times ‘The Rhyme of 
the Rusher,’ and, while translating in the 
such familiar terms as “toff” and “ booze,” he 
passes over the following expressions, to which a 
note might be necessary. ‘‘ He bad been on the 
I’m so tap” (the margin gives “rap,” which is not 
easy to understand) : here “‘ I’m so” is short for 
“I’m so frisky” =whisky. ‘I fired him out of 
the Rory quick”: “ Rory” is an abbreviation of 
“Rory O’More”=door. “Mug,” I fancy, means 
more than “ fellow,” implying lack of wit. 

It seems a pity that, if these modern specimens 
were to be included, they were not treated with 
the same accuracy as the earlier ones, the notes to 
which leave nothing to be desired. A. G. C. 


“Freer anp Fier” S. x. 76, 166).—I 
thank Mr. Bernav for his reply at the latter 
reference. Pror. Skeat, who has kindly replied 
to me privately, writes :— 

‘* Flet in M.E. means floor, flooring, allied to Mod. E. 
a flat, Feer would mean fre in Kentish, and might even 
mean so in Fulham. 1 think ‘feer and filet’ means 
‘firing and flooring,’ i.e, allowance of wood for a fire, 
and a wooden floor, which must have been a luxury in 
days when stone floors were common.” 

It may be useful to put on record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Pror. Sxear’s interpretation of this obscure 
legal phrase. Cuas. Jas, Fret. 


last of which is the nearest to the date he mentions, 


49, Edith Road, W. Kensington, W. 
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** FIGHTING LIKE DEVILS FOR CONCILIATION,” 
&c, (8 8, x. 273).—The ballad in which this quo- 
tation occurs Lady Morgan heard sung in the 
streets of Dublin in 1826. Can any correspondent 
name the author? M. 


Eart Gopwin (8 §. x. 296).—See ‘The Sons 
of Harold,’ 8" §S. v. 507; vi. 110; also ‘De 
Warren Family,’ 8 S. iv. 389, 473, 509 ; v. 294, 
452 ; vi. 154. Ceter et AvpDaXx. 


Cornace (8 §. x. 137, 184, 303).—Threepenny 
pieces were first struck in 1551 or 1552. hen 
milling was introduced, in Charles II.’s reign, they 
were discontinued, except for the purpose of 
Maundy money. Since 1845, however, threepences 
of the same type as the Maundy money have been 
frequently issued in large numbers for general 
circulation. The godless florins to which H. B. 
refers were not issued again. No florins were 
struck in 1850. The new issue of 1851 were 
broader and thinner, and godless no longer. 

G. F. R. B. 


Cuarves I. anp Bisnor Joxon (8 v. 143, 
208, 210,271,391; vi. 155 ; vii.435).—In addition to 
the various suggested explanations of the mysterious 
word “Remember,” used by Charles I. on the 
scaffold, the following opinion, by one of our ablest 
historical writers, may be well worth recording, and 
is of interest in itself :— 

**He then exchanged with Juxon a few words of 
religious consolation, after which, placing in the Bishop's 
hands the George, which he wore round his neck, he 
addressed to him the simple word ‘ Remember,’ meaning 
probably to impress on him the importance of delivering 
the messages to the Prince and others with which he 
had already charged him.”—Gardiner, * History of the 
Great Civil War,’ 1893, vol. iv. p, 322. 

A. B. G. 


Masonic (8 §. x. 155).—It is not probable 
that any such search as that indicated by Mr. D. 
TowNsHEND would be successful. No minutes of 
the craft in Ireland are found prior to 1726. 

W. H. Q. 

Decapents Sympouistes (8 x. 294). 
— Of course the first word is French, and should 
be written décadents, which answers the first qu 
tion. 


Novet Notions or Herarpry (8" §. iii. 366, 
439, 495).—The statement that ‘‘ American families 
do not use any armorial bearings” is incorrect. 
Here, as elsewhere, those families whose European 
ancestors were armigers still use arms, as their plate, 
and the seals to their wills and letters attest ; but 
they are quietly borne, not ostentatiously displayed, 
except by the innately vulgar. Some time ago, as 
one of the witnesses to the will of a friend of mine, 
I noticed that he sealed it with his signet ring, 
engraved with the same arms that his family had 
borne in England, as I well knew, before coming 


here, which was more than two hundred years ago. 
Some of these seals are curiosities from age, 
having descended through many generations to 
their present . Neither the Government 
of any of the States, nor of the United States, 
grants arms, nor is there any official registration 
of them ; but, in spite of this, a just pride of race 
and name preserves the family shield. 
An AMERICAN. 


Waite Wesss S. x. 295).—White Webbs 
is still in existence, and belongs to the widow of 
Mr. Wilkinson, well known as a collector of china. 
I do not know her exact address; but if E. 8. 
cares to send me his name, I dare say I could 
obtain and forward him the address, if of im- 
portance. A. Cottincwoop Lez. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

Prace x. 256).— 
Of yore, at least on the Thames, sites where piers 
occurred were commonly spoken of as bridges. 
Thus, in old maps, we read of Strand Bridge, 
Whitehall Bridge, Westminster Bridge, and Lam- 
beth Bridge, when in the metropolis London 
Bridge only existed. Long before Labeyle’s 
structure which is now called Old Westminster 
Bridge was completed in 1750, the term in ques- 
tion was applied to a pier which projected from 
near New Palace Yard. Thus, at a comparatively 
late date, Dr. Wallis, writing to Pepys from Oxford 
on 24 October, 1699, described “an experience I 
once had in a short voyage, if I may so call it, 
from Stangate Hole to Westminster Bridge”; and 
‘*when we came to Stangate Hole, over against 
Westminster Bridge, we took a boat, in a thick 
mist, intending for Westminster Bridge just 
across the water.” The voyagers very nearly came 
to grief in the fog, but the science of the doctor 
directed the boatmen so that “ by this steerage we 
came within the noise of the people at Westminster 
Bridge, and then made up to them.” Notices of 
this nature are so frequent that it is needless to 
quote them, from Taylor the Water Poet, Smith’s 
* Antiquities of Westminster,’ and others before 
and after the above. Oo. 


For bridge in the sense of a fixed or floating 
landing stage, jetty, or pier, see ‘N. E. D.’ under 
“ bridge,” sense 3, where there are several examples 
of the use in that sense. A map in Maitland’s 
‘History of London,’ published circa 1560, has 
two landing jetties, marked at 
* pri ” and “ Queen’s Bri at White- 
ball. — M. R. 


From about 1850 to 1855, or thereabouts, in 
addition to the landing places at the wharves on the 
banks of the river Thames, not so numerous then 
as now, landing stages were moored to the stone 
piers of some of the bridges. Wooden staircases 
were erected for the passengers to ascend or descend 
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to or from the pathway on the bridge level. Such 
an arrangement was attached to the west side of 
the first pier from the City end of Southwark Bridge, 
and I have a faint idea that a similar structure was 
adopted at another bridge higher up the river. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Certainly the French use pont (i. ¢., bridge) for 
landing stage ; for example, all those at Havre for 
bathers to dive from and land at after bathing are 
quite commonly called ponts as well as jetties. 

Ratpa THomas. 


“ Cotpep ” (8 §, x. 177, 221).—Dr. Murray’s 
delightfully clean-cut explanation of this unfamiliar, 
uncanny, awkward-looking word both wilted and 
refreshed me, knocking, as it did, with force against 
my two bumps of ignorance and thoughtlessness, 
for I should indeed have consulted beforehand the 
* New Eng. Dict.,’ of all dictionaries the diction- 
ary now, I am thinking—i.¢., up to the letter 

hed—i bh as a hunt through all the 
standard authorities, big and little, failed to reveal 
its existence. Considering how often the godly 
have used the word, vouched for by myself as well as 
by our great modern lexicographer, who has dis- 
tanced all others in the race, including the vast 
corps of Yankee workers that stood behind that 
marvel the ‘Century Dictionary,’ this would seem to 
be a rather singular omission. Dr. Jamieson, in his 
monument of Scotticisms, makes no mention of 
the word. Long life to Dr. Murray ; and may he 
live to see his dictionary superseded ! 


Arexayper Kircovr, D.D. (8 S. ix. 87).— 
Alexander Kilgour, rector of Polstead, Suffolk, 
received the degree of D.D. at Edinburgh, 6 July, 
1784. He was instituted to the vicarage of Felt- 
ham, co, Middlesex, in 1798, and died 24 Jan., 
1818, in his seventy-ninth year. The inscriptions 
on a mural tablet in Feltham Church commemorate 
Dr. Kilgour, his wife Elizabeth Kilgour (ob. 
24 April, 1809, «et. 57),and Ann Kilgour, their 
daughter, who died 28 March, 1798, aged twenty- 
five years. Thomas Kilgour, son of the above- 
named Alexander and Elizabeth Kilgour, matri- 
culated from Wadham College, Oxford, 24 Oct., 
1808, then aged eighteen, and graduated B.A. 
in 1812, as a member of Magdalen College, of 
which society he was demy 1809-1814, and fellow 
1814-1815. He was instituted to the rectory of 
Long Stow, co. Cambridge, 24 Sept., 1815, and 
died there in 1819 (Gent. Mag., July, 1824, 
vol, xciv. pt. ii. p. 40). Daniet 


Bioop Baras (8 §. x. 272).—I hardly think 
the passage from the Septuagint will bear the 
deduction which W. C. B. draws from it. The 
pool, we learn from the Hebrew, was the bathing- 


bathing there even after it had been polluted by 
the washing of the bloody chariot. The phrase 
“they washed themselves in the blood,” need 
mean no more than this; and, indeed, the passage 
itself shows that it does not. The blood was not 
kept for a bath ; it was washed off, and the sows 
and the dogs licked it up. After that, how could 
the harlots bathe in it ? 
OC. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


The curious point in question has not been over- 
looked by that learned commentator Bishop Words- 
worth, who (long before the days of the R.V.) has 
a note upon it in his ‘ Commentary ’ (in loco), with 
references to such easily accessible authorities as 
Josephus, viii. 15, 6, and Theodoret. See also 
Stanley's ‘ Jewish Church,’ ii. 271. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Frenca Prisoners or War 1n Encianp 
S. ix. 289, 355, 497; x. 64, 137, 197).—I have a 
curious relic of one of these French prisoners. He 
was evidently of a mechanical turn, and improved 
the weary hours of his exile by constructing from 
** the meat bones left on his plate ” (so the tradition 
goes) some excellently carved figures of soldiers, 
fiddlers, drummers, peasants spinning and rocking 
a cradle, &c. These are placed on a platform and 
connected by threads with a series of elaborately 
worked bone wheels, which are fixed underneath, 
A handle is turned, and the figures, which are in 
old French costume, perform their proper motions. 
This tradition of “ meat bones left on the plate” 
bas appeared to some critics as mythical or a late 
accretion, but it dates so far back as the time the 
relic was bought of the prisoner himself by an old 
friend of my father, and I am glad to see it con- 
firmed by Lorp MELVILLE’s quoted passage at the 
last reference. Do many of these exist? 

NE QUID NIMIS. 


An exhaustive paper on this subject appeared 
in Chambers’s Journal for 27 May, 1854, It is 
there incidentally mentioned that several thousand 
French prisoners were confined, “if we remember 
aright,” at Weedon Barrack, in Northamptonshire, 
‘*a famous depét for these unfortunate men.” I 
shall be glad if the writer’s recollection served him 
in good stead. Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, 

Mr. Hooper says that he ‘‘ cannot say whether 
George Borrow contributed any unsigned articles 
to the New Monthly or any other magazine.” I 
am able, however, to state, from my own knowledge, 
that he wrote at least two or three such articles in 
Once a | Week, under the editorship of my pre- 
decessor, Mr. Samuel Lucas, E. Warorp. 


Gorner, Romaw Autor (8 8. x. 


place of the harlots of Samaria, and they went on 


235).—“ Mr. Gother” is cited as the author of 
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various English prayers, all of them equally remark- 
able for piety and beauty, reproduced in the early 
editions of Bishop Challoner’s ‘Gardqn of the Soul’ 
and other Catholic manuals of devotion. I think 
his Christian name was Edmund, and that he was 
a prisoner for religion under one or other of the 
Stuart sovereigns. Mr. Hiscame should consult 
Gillow’s ‘Biographical Dictionary of English 
Catholics.’ He will also find particulars of Mr. 
Gother in Brother Foley’s ‘ Records of the English 
Province 8.J.’; but I cannot give him a precise 
reference. Joun Hopson Matraews, 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Statues, &c., temp. Hewry VIII. 
(8 8. x. 137, 245).—There is acollection of inter- 
esting passages about the blood of Hales in Words- 
worth’s ‘ Eccl. i 1818, ii. 346. The “colloquy” 
of Erasmus on ‘ Pilgrimages,’ ed. Nichols, might 
also be consulted. W. C. B. 


Porrrait or Lapy Netson (8 8. ix. 446, 
517; x. 179, 257, 305).—I beg Mr. Hems’s 
ag ; Idid not ‘‘ assume that the motto upon 

y Nelson’s cenotaph is misquoted.” My words 
were, “either Mr. Hems or the tablet is wrong.” 
It seems that the fault is with the tablet. When 
Mr. Hews, for his part, assumes that I do not know 
my own grandfather’s motto—for that, after all,“ Vis 
fortibus arma ” is wrong, and “ His fortibus arma” 
right ; and that it means this, that, or the other— 
here I am content to leave him, with apology for 
occupying space about so small a matter. 

OC. B. 

Oxford. 


Mrs. Rica (8 8, x. 295).—The Mistress” of 
the ‘ Dunciad,’ iii. 263, is no mortal Mrs. Rich, but 
the great goddess Dulness. Of her maiden name, 
date, place of birth, all that is known may be 
gathered from these lines :— 

In eldest time, ere mortals writ or read, 
ulness o'er all possessed her ancient 
Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night. 
* Dunciad,’ i. 9-12. 
OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Doveras Tomes 1n Penwsytvania x, 
175).—I suggest that Mr. Sreinman may have 
mistaken a Q for a G, and that the inscription may 
~~ record the death of Esquire Andrew, son, 

F. P. 


Tue Boox or Commow Prayer in Roman 
Orrices (8 S, ix. 469; x. 17, 60, 103, 222).— 
In judging of the correctness or otherwise of 
Mr. Ancus’s reply, Mr. Watrorp should not 
forget that, in all those Catholic churches in Eng- 
land the number of whose clergy permits of carry- 
ing out the fall ceremonial, a very large portion of 


the Psalter is recited in the offices of Holy Week, 
in which recital the laity are accustomed to take 
part. Besides, I do not understand Mr. Ancus 
to refer to this country only ; and in most foreign 
churches the laity are far more familiar with the 
Latin of the various offices than is the case in the 
British Isles. Joun Hosson Matruews. 


A Joxe or Sueripan (8 §. x. 29, 96, 140, 
199).—The passage from ‘Sheridaniana’ quoted 
on p. 96 is taken verbatim from ‘ Reminiscences 
of Michael Kelly,’ vol. ii. pp. 310, 311. I do not 
know in what year the first edition was published ; 
my copy is the second, 1826. In the table of 
contents, pp. 305 to 323 are described, “‘ Sketch 
of the character of that great man [Sheridan] and 
numerous hitherto unpublished anecdotes concern- 
ing him.” Presumably Kelly is the original 
recorder of this story; if so, his intimacy with 
Sheridan warrants some consideration for its 
W. A. Henpersoy. 


A Srranoe Famity Trapition (8" 8. x. 234, 
306).—Mr. Watrorp says he believes there is a 
similar tradition to the one he writes told of Little- 
cote House, Wilts. He is quite right, for it is 
told in Hungerford down to the present time (from 
which town this ancient house is about two miles 
distant). Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to 
‘Rokeby’ (canto v. 27), gives Lord Webb Sey- 
mour’s account of the tradition ; also an account 
extracted from Aubrey’s correspondence. 

Know er. 


All the names, with the particulars of the story, 
can be seen in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. ii. 
p. 555). The name was Ogilvie of the physician 
who was at Rome circ. 1743. The story of the scene 
at Littlecote Hall is to be seen in the notes (x.) to 
canto v. No. 27 of ‘ Rokeby, where Sir W. Scott 
himself relates it. In ‘N. & Q.,” 58. xii. 417, 
Mr. Carmicnant refers to ‘‘ what purports to be 
a faithful version” of it in Once a Week, N.S., 
No. 43, 27 Oct., 1866. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Tae Marertats For BaRRows CARRIED IN 
Baskets (8 §. ix. 425, 513).—At p. 16 of the 
Daily Graphic for 25 July is a sketch described 
‘The Making of the Soudan Railway: at Work 
on the Extension near Firket.’ It represents a 
pumber of men of “‘the railway battalion” en- 
gaged on “ the building of the sand embankment.” 
They are shovelling the sand into hemispherical 
baskets, provided with upright bow-handles on 
their rims, which they carry away on their heads. 
A similar basket, rather shallower, and without 
handles, is used in my native village in Burgundy 
wherein to set the dough to rise for the four-pound 
loaf. This gives the loaf a bun shape, the resem- 
blance to the bun being enhanced by the use of a 
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cross on the top. These baskets are called (I spell 
phonetically) bruchons. They are very closely and 
solidly woven, so that they would almost hold 
water. When past service for bread-making pur- 
poses they are used for holding breeze, or char- 
coal. Some ten years or so ago, more or less, a 
leading article in the Daily Telegraph, comment- 
ing on the finding of the cinerary urn of Lucius 
Calpurnius Piso, stated that the workman who 
lighted upon it, finding the ashes it contained to 
be clean and white, put them into a basket, and 
took them home to his wife for her buck-washing. 
It struck me at once that this basket must have 
been a bruchon, for we, too, in Burgundy, have 
our buck-washings, a messy operation, particularly 
when, as is often the case, the house consists of 
but one room. 

The identity of the Berber race of North Africa 
with the pre-Aryan Iberian race of Western Europe 
renders it probable that both the sand-basket of 
the Egyptian soldier and the bread-basket of the 
Baurgundian peasant may be survivals from the 
days of the barrow-builders. 
Tomas J. Jeakgs. 


Gent (8 S. x. 93, 201).—It is not only in poetry 
that this contraction is used of ladies. I have come 
across the following instances in the Langham 
(Essex) registers :— 

**1678. Mrs. Eaton gent woman, a very ancient 


widow, 87.” 
“©1681. Isabel Umfreville the younger gent maid, died 


at Boxted Hall.” 

And the manifest reason is that gent was not the 
contraction of “gentleman,” as is generally sup- 
posed now. It may be further mentioned that at 
the time the above entries were made, the technical 
use of the word, having a reference to birth—and 
birth only—was the common use. The hyperbolic 
use had commenced and was making its way. 

Frank Penny, LL.M. 


In WINDERMERE AND Coniston Lakes 
(8 S. ii. 124 ; ix. 227,278 ; x. 81, 178).—It is not 
improbable that the name of this fish is of Celtic 
origin, and therefore of far more remote date than 
the mention by Camden in 1586. The Lake dis- 
trict remained Celtic long after the South and 
Midlands of England became Saxon. I give a 
quotation from Stormonth’s ‘ Dictionary’: “ Char, 
n. char, (Gael. cear, ceara, blood, blood-coloured), 
an esteemed fish, inhabiting mountain lakes.” 

B. H. L. 

“ Corpwainers ”=SHoemaKers (8" S, x. 253), 
—The Colchester poll books do not bear out 
F. N.’s statement, so far as this district is con- 
cerned. Comparing 1768 with 1831, the first and 
last poll books in which trade designations are 
given, the numbers are: 1768, cordwainers, 54; 
shoemakers, 31; in 1831, cordwainers, 79; boot 
and shoe makers, 35—the former more than hold- 


ing their own. Looking at the districts from 
which the voters came, I find that, whereas the 
voters from the country were divided in the pro- 
portion of 14 to 15 in 1768, by 1831 the cord- 
wainers had risen to 32 and the shoemakers sunk 
to 4. A similar result, but not so marked, occurred 
with the London voters ; but a slightly con 
tendency may be noted in the resident voters. 
notice Kelly’s ‘London Directory,’ 1895, has no 
entry under *‘ Cordwainer.” Ezekiel and Aaron 
Delight, cordwainers, of Norwich, were voters at 
Colchester, 1747-84. Geo. Rickworp. 
Public Library, Colchester. 


So lately as 1868 or 1870, every shoemaker 
upon the municipal burgess-roll of Launceston 
was described as “cordwainer.” It would be 
interesting to know whether the designation con- 
tinues anywhere to be used, R. Rossrys, 


** JoLty” useD ADVERBIALLY (8 S. x. 233). 
—This word, as an adverb, was used, in its present 
slangy sense, by a grave divine of the seventeenth 
century: “All was jolly quiet at Ephesus, till 
Paul came thither” (John Trapp, ‘Comment.,’ 
1647, Galatians v. 17). F. H. 

Marlesford. 

Other examples, which are not modern, of the 
adverbial use of “jolly” have appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’: “Jolly wise fellows” (translation 
from Spanish, 1622), “all was jolly quiet at 
Ephesas till S. Paul came thither” (John Trapp, 
1656). Examples of its use as an intensive adjec- 
tive: “Jolly number” (Fuller), “make a jolly 
hole in their far” (‘Shepheard’s Calendar’). The 
* jolly fellow” of Erasmus seems to bear its direct 
sense, and perhaps the “‘jolly company” of 
Chaucer. 


Retics or Founpers or Retiaiovus Sects 
S. x. 173, 223).—The original class-book written 
out by John Wesley at St. Ives, Cornwall, was in 
the possession of the descendants of one of the 
first Methodists of that town a few years ago. 
tried to see it, but its possessor could not find it. 
It is surprising what an utter absence of interest 
prevails among the inhabitants of the borough, the 
cradle of Cornish Methodism, in the memorials of 
their religious patriarch. The cottage in which he 
lodged, and held bis first meetings, was allowed to 
fall into ruins quite lately, though it almost ad- 
joins the Wesleyan chapel. 

Joun Hosson Marraews. 

Cardiff. 

Tse Pirer Torrennam Court Roap (8 
S. x. 216, 286).—The relic your correspondent 
Mr. Jouyn Hess refers to in Euston Road was an 
excellent piece of decoration. I remember seeing 
it in 1860 in a perfect condition, and have from 
time to time, when visiting London, been interested 
in this relic. I should be glad to know if it has 
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been cared for ; and, if so, where it could be seen. 
Is it known whether any illustrations have been 
made of it? I am collecting tnformation with 
respect to early English craftsmen who have pro- 
duced so mich beautiful terra-cotta work which is 
to be found in various parts of England. I intend 
to publish a work on this sabject, and should be 
grateful for any information. I think the relievo 
spoken of by Mr. Hepp was modelled by an 
artist named Carter, as I have seen specimens of 
his modelling treated in the same free style. 


Cuartes Green. 
20, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Marcery Moorpovr (8 S. x. 236).—Doubt- 
less the querist is aware that she gives her name 
to a piece in the Yorkshire dialect, often printed 
in the chap-book collections thereof. 

W. C. B. 

Tae Sizce or Reapine (8" S. x. 295).—OCol. 
Martin was governor of Reading for the Parlia- 
ment. He evacuated the town in great confusion, 
with his garrison, on 1 Nov., 1642. The king came 
to Reading from Benson on 4 Nov., and wrote a 
letter to the Speaker of the House of Peers by Secre- 
tary Nicholas on the same dav, which was carried 
to the Speaker by Sir Peter Killigrew. The king 
left Reading 28 Nov., leaving Sir Arthur Aston as 
governor with 2,000 foot and a regiment of horse. 
On 9 Feb., 1643, Aston was nearly enticed from 
the town by an invitation to dinner in the country ; 
but wisely refused. The rebels came up (600 foot 
and 200 horse), but finding their scheme had failed, 
retired. On 12 Feb. a sally was made to Henley, 
and an unsuccessful attack made on the rebels 
there. On 21 Feb. a sortie was made by Sir 
Jacob Astley as far as Old Windsor. On 15 April 
Essex besieged the town, which had been in the 
Royalists’ hands continuously from its evacuation 
by Martin, 1 Nov., 1642. In reply to the king’s 
letter mentioned above, the Speaker asked for a 
safe conduct for two members of the House of 
Peers and four of the Commons. One of the latter 
was Sir John Evelyn. (See Coates, ‘ Hist. of 
Reading’; Clarendon, ‘ Hist. of the Rebellion.) 

Jouyn T. Lovepay. 


Scorr, ‘Lapy or tae Lake’ (8S. x. 296). 
—The popular names of plants are so variable in 
their application that it is impossible to identify 
species without having recourse to the precision 
of botanical terms, This is illustrated by the 
extract from the letter of Mr. Boucuigr’s “ bota- 
nical friend.” He mentions two nightshades— 
the woody nightshade, as he calls it, or bitter-sweet 
(Solanum dulcamara), and the deadly nightshade, 
called dwale in the southern counties (Atropa 
belladonna). Both of these are members of the 
Solanacew, or potato family, Mr. Bovcnier’s 
friend says that the deadly nightshade means 
enchantment ; but there is a third plant, of a totally 


different order, called enchanter’s nightshade 
(Circea lutetiana), belonging to the harmless 
Onagracese, or evening primrose family, which 
suggests that meaning in its popular name. It is 
probable that Sir Walter Scott referred to the 
bitter-sweet nightshade, with its sinister clusters of 
purple and gold flowers ; for the deadly nightshade 
is rarely seen in the North, and only as a traant of 
cultivation, and enchanter’s nightshade is an in- 
conspicuous, harmless looking weed. Still, Sir 
Walter was a close observer of flowers. Mr. 
Morritt recorded how scrupulously he took notes of 
the herbage when visiting Egglestone and Brignal, 
which he intended to employ as the scenes of some 
incidents in ‘ Rokeby’; and it is quite possible that 
the Circzea was in his mind when he wrote the 
couplet quoted by Mr. Boucutgr. 
Herpert MAxwett. 


Probably the plant mentioned with the foxglove 
is Circeea lutetiana, L. There are three species 
which in English are called nightshade, Solanum 
dulcamara, Circa, and Atropa. The name first 
mentioned, Solanum, has not, I think, any super- 
stitions connected with it. In the second the 
name explains itself. The third was used, it is 
supposed, by witches to keep inconvenient people 

leep—husbands especially. But this is not en- 
chantment, neither can its toxic properties be 
called enchanting. Possibly in Scotland the mean- 
ings may be different, and it would he interesting 
to know if this is so. 8. L. Perry. 

Ulverston, 


Miss Anne Pratt, in her ‘ Wild Flowers,’ vol. ii. 
p. 137, writes: “The foxglove, with its active 
properties and its stately form, has long been the 
‘emblem of cruelty and pride.’” And Miss 
Margaret Plues, in ‘Rambles in search of Wild- 
flowers,’ p. 218, says: “‘Sir Walter Scott pleases 
to regard it [the foxglove] as an emblem of pride, 
and certainly it bas a good right to be vain of its 
appearance.” Probably Sir Walter did not go by 
the conventional “ language of flowers,” but looked 
upon foxglove and nightshade as proud in looks, 
and punishing or cruel in their toxic effects. 

Epwarp H, M.A. 


Hastings. 


Ricnarpson’s Hovse 1x Satissory Court 
(8® S. x. 173, 285, 317).—As Parpgaux 
refers to me, it is perhaps only fair that I should 
produce some evidence in support of the state- 
ments upon which be has, in part, relied. With 
respect to Richardson’s removal to Parson’s Green 
in October, 1754 (Mrs. Delany’s date), this is 
confirmed by a letter (‘ Richardson Corr.,’ by 
Barbauld, iii. 99), dated 26 Nov., 1754, ‘* The 
Speaker,” writes Richardson, “was so good as to call 
upon me at Parson’s Greev. He liked the house 


and situation.” Again (Jb., iii. 104), in a letter, 
says, “ My wife 


dated 30 Dec., 1754, Richardson 
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---+--Dids me...... tell you, that she, as you foretold, 
likes her removal to Parson’s Green every day 
more and more,” In the matter of “ Selby House,” 
my authority for the conjecture that the Grange 
was formerly known by that name is Mr. Reich’s 
letter (Ib., i. clxv.), in which he says, “ Sunday 
following, I was with him [i. e., Richardson] at his 
country-house (Selby House), where his family 
was,” &. From the context the house in question 
was clearly the Grange, as Reich makes mention of 
the grotto in the garden, where Richardson read 
the MS. of ‘ Grandison’ to his household. 
Austin Dosson. 


Preston or Craicmitiar (8 x. 216, 303). 
—Your correspondent Mr. Hore is in error in 
supposing the signature Ruvicany to be a pseudo- 
nym. The title worn is the Marquis de Ruvigny 
and Raineval. H, T. 


Usuer (8 S. x. 294).—Dr. Maitland said Peter 
Waldo was called so because he was Peter Waldo 
—because that was his name. Why are we not 
to say that an usher was called doorkeeper because 
he was doorkeeper; kept his eye on the door 
daring school ; stopped boys from slipping out 
without cause ; admitted folks on business ; intro- 
duced strangers, as Johnson has it—say policemen 
coming to serve a summons for assault, as is now 
so common? It seems to me a second master 
would be likely enough to act thus. The Scotch 
synonym janitor shows it. What really wants 
explaining is the use of ‘‘ doctor” in tbis sense. 

F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Frascis Hotroxe anp ais ‘ Dicrionary’ 
(8* S. x. 297).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3% S. ix. 324 
with the Editor’s remarks on the first edition of the 
‘ Dictionary,’ published in 1606, the fourth in 1633, 
and the edition of 1676-7, which he describes as 
the best. For a memoir of Holyoke, consult 
Chalmers’s * Biographical Dictionary,’ xviii. 96. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Breeknock Road, 


Ecce iterum Chalmers! That slighted compiler 
gives, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ the names of Francis 
and Thomas Holyoke, father and son. Francis 
(“de sacra quercu ”) published his ‘ Dictionary ’ in 
1606 ; Thomas his in 1677—posthumously. 

Epwarp H, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Francis Holyoke was the father of Thomas. 
There is a note on the Holyoke ‘ Dictionary’ at 
6" S. iv. 142, G. L. Apperson, 


Oriern or THE Worp “ Larnixin” §, x. 
292).—Many years ago (in 1873, I think) I wrote 
an article for a country newspaper in Australia 
(since defunct), pointing out that, apart from its 


in accordance with the rules of philology. In the 
struggle in England between the fashionable Nor- 
man-French and the Anglo-Saxon of the common 
people, many Saxon words dropped out of general 
use and were preserved as slang. For instance, 
the slang word leery or lary (=cute or knowing) is 
simply the old Saxon lere, Modern German lehre= 
to teach. In like manner, the various forms kid, 
kin, kinchen, are slang representatives of the old 
Saxon forms of the Modern German kind or kind- 
chen=a child. Leery or lary-kin, therefore, is a 
scientifically composed word of good derivation, 
meaning a knowing or cute child, if it originated 
as Mr. AtexanpER Leeper suggests. I fear, 
however, that the popular belief that the word was 
derived from Police-Sergeant Dalton’s “ They wor 
lar-r-r-kin’ around, yer worship,” is too strong to 
be shaken in Australia. It may be interesting to 
add that for some two or three years it was applied 
only to lively or mischievous children, and did not 
suggest vice or criminality. Later on the criminally 
disposed were termed larrikins, and the word now 
has the same meaning as “rough” or ‘*‘ bully” in 
England, and “‘ tough ” or “‘ hoodlum ” in America, 
a regrettable degradation of the true meaning of the 
word. Gro. E. Boxatt. 


TawnnacuiE (8S. x. 7, 60, 97, 144, 183, 222, 
323).—I would crave pardon for my slipshod refer- 
ence, were I not conscious that it is unpardonable, 
I can only thank Mr. Bayne for his lenient 
chastisement. It is Tannahill, of course, not 
Tannachie, who is numbered among Scottish bards, 

Hersert Maxwett. 


* Forester” (8 S. x. 255, 301).—Is it not 

bable that the racehorse mentioned by Mr. 

H. Marsuatt owed its name to Frank Forester, 
‘*an English sportsman who settled in the United 
States,” and was the author of ‘The American 
Horse’? See ‘The Book of the Horse,’ by 8. 
Sidney, new edition, revised by James Sinclair 
and W. C. A. Blew, 1892, pp. 90 and 138. “ Frank 
Forester” was the “literary pseudonym of Henry 
William Herbert (1807-58), an English writer, 
long resident in America, who wrote many sporting 
and other works” (‘ Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture,’ by W. Davenport Adams, p. 


Some information may be got from stat. 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 13, “An Acte for improving the 
bryde of horses ” (Manwood’s ‘ Forest Laws’), the 
chapter relating to ‘‘ drifts,” and any book on Ex- 
moor and Dartmoor. 2 V. 


Tue Divinine Ron (8 S. x. 255, 302).—I must 
confess that I have been converted to belief in the 
power of the divining rod, and for the following 
reasons. Some eight or nine years since a stranger 
called upon me respecting a contemplated local 


alleged slang origin, the word larrikin was formed 


improvement, and upon leaving me he said that 
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he was a person who made use of the divining rod 
to find water. I took him into my garden and 
asked him to point out whereswater would be 
found. After wandering about over nearly an acre 
of ground, he came to a spot which he said would 
be successful. He then left me, and I thought 
no more of it. About three years since, a lady 
bought this property of me, and, having a large 
establishment, she was rather apprebensive of not 
finding a sufficient water supply. I pointed out to 
her the spot where it had been stated to me that 
water would be found. She did not, however, pay 
much attention to this, and dug for water in another 
= of the property ; but she was not successful. 
ithout having any further conversation with me, 
she sent for a “ diviner,” who, after walking about 
in various directions (and without her having 
mentioned to him what the other person had 
said), told her that she would find abundance of 
water if she dug down at a certain place which was 
within a yard of the same spot which the former 
egw bad pointed out. She accordingly acted upon 
is information, and at a depth of rather less than 
twenty feet she found an ample supply. When 
the lady saw the twig point downwards in the 
man’s hand, she expressed a wish to try if it would 
act in the same way in her hand; which, of course, 
it did not. He then told her that if he put his 
hand upon hers it would, which it accordingly 
did. I may say that I report this case from per- 
sonal information of the facts. Only a few weeks 
since I heard of another successful case, in an adjoin- 
ing parish, precisely similar to the above in every 
particular. OC. Leeson Parnce, 
The Observatory, Crowborough Hill, Sussex. 


Jane Srepaens, Actress, 14 Jay., 1896 
(8 S. x. 315)—There was an account of Mrs. 
Stephens’s career in the Era about two years ago, 
and a full notice of her death 18 January this year. 
She went on the stage in the forties as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Stephens,” having married when quite young ; 
but who her busband was none of the authorities 
I have consulted says. 8. J. A. F 


Istanps (8 viii. 168, 258 ; ix. 
272; x. 265).—In Jersey the inhabitants of some 
of the country parishes give the r the sound of th, 
and in others, notably in the parish of St. Ouen, 
they give it the sound of z. I have heard my own 
name (Romeril) pronounced Roumri, and also 
Roumtbi and Roumzi. It is not in my power to 
give any information as to the origin of these 
different pronunciations. C. Romer. 


Tae First Boox 1s tar Wortp on 
(8 8. viii. 442).—I find there is a copy of this 
very scarce book on swimming in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. This makes three copies known 
are On 25 Sept., 1895, a new club was 


at Dalry, Edinburgh, called “‘ The Wyn- 


man Swimming Club and Humane Society.” - One 
would like to know whether this author has ever 
been so honoured in his own country. My note 
appeared on 7 Dec., 1895 (at the above reference), 
and, I presume in consequence, I was made an 
honorary member of the club. 

Raters Tromas. 


Wittiam Norraey, M.P. S. x. 296).— 
An account of this gentleman and his family will 
be found in the ‘ Landed Gentry.’ It is there stated 
that he died unmarried in 1826, but the precise 
date is omitted. I note that the Hon. Charles 
Percy was returned as his successor for Newport 
8 February, 1826; but I fail to find any kindred 
or affinity between the two families. If fuller 
details than those given by Burke are required, 
the Rev. E. W. Northey, Woodcote, Epsom, could 
probably supply such. 


C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


* Died 19 Jan., 1826. At his house in Bruton Street, 
William Northey, .. of Boxhall, in Wiltshire, for 
nearly thirty years M.P. for Newport, in Cornwall. He 
was son of William Northey, Esq., of Ivy-house, Wilts, a 
Groom of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, and successively 
Member for Calne, Maidstone, and Great Bedwin. The 
deceased sat for Newport in six Parliaments, having 
been first elected in 1796. His vote was generally given: 
to the Opposition. During the war he commanded the 
Box Volunteer Infantry, amounting to eighty rank and 
file. Newport (Cornwall), Hon. C. Percy, vice Northey.”” 
—See Gent, Mag., vol. xcvi. part i, 

Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


William Northey, M.P., was the eldest son of 
William Northey, of Compton Basset, Wilts, M.P., 
D.C.L., sometime a Commissioner of Trade and 
Groom of the Bedchamber, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Edward Hopkins, 
M.P. For his descent see Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1894, vol. ii. pp. 1495-6, 

G. F. R. B. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c., 
The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, (Frowde.) 
The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited by J. Logie 
Robertson. (Same publisher.) 

To the charming Oxford editions of Shakspeare, Scott, 
Longfellow, and Wordsworth have now been added the 
“Oxford Byron” and the “Oxford Burns.” These 
desirable reprints are issued in three forms—first, goodly 
octavo volumes of from six to nine hundred pages; next, 
upon Oxford india paper, with edges gilt over red; and 
lastly, in diminutive volumes, four in the case of Byron, 
three in that of Burns, clearly printed on india paper, 
with gilt edges, and enclosed in a case. All give the 
complete works, and each serves its special purpose. Of 
the three forms, the second is that which appeals most 
directly to us. We have, we are giad to think, the series 
in this shape, and the motto we put over the volumes is 
“ Infinite riches in a little room.” A man to whom space 


is valuable—as to what book-lover is it not— might, when 
' this series is completed—for we hope for many more 
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-volumes—keep on a shelf of half a dozen feet or less all 
the English poets worth having, The form, moreover, 
is delightful in all respects, the paper is a pleasure to 
handle, and the text is agreeable to the eye. These 
volumes are, moreover, works of art and luxury. The first 
edition is to be commended to those who subject their 
Burns or Byron to constant and active service. Its own 
merits are conspicuous, both text and paper being the 
Dest. The miniature edition is, meanwhile, for the 
boudoir. The volumes will slip into the waistcoat pocket. 
Their fittest purpose is, however, for presentation—to 
ladies, for choice. To those whose collections of the 
peets were made with pain and self-denial the power to 
obtain editions such as these appears an inestimable boon. 
It is a well-merited rebuke to the average Englishman 
that his comfortable or handsome house contains every- 
thing except books. The reproach should now lose its 
significance. The fall of the leaf, which brings with it 
the possession of new Oxford poets, obtains a claim upon 
our regard which, on its own merits, the season would 
scarcely command. All the volumes, we must add, are in 
<loth, though they can be i in more costly 
binding. 


The Year after the Armada, and other Historical Studies. 
By Martin A. 8. Hume, (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue researches of Major Hume in the Spanish State 
Papers of Elizabeth in the Record Office, with the 
calendaring of which he has been entrusted, is bear- 
ing good fruit, and his new volume is a worthy 
companion to its predecessor, ‘The Courtships of 
Queen Elizabeth.’ Thanks to the very researches 
Major Hume is making, the history of Tudor times 
has to be entirely rewritten. Already the eloquent 
rtisanship of Froude is on its trial, and a flood of light 
being cast on the strangely chequered, if heroical, life 
of Queen Elizabeth. In the Zaglish Historical Review, 
the Gentil "s Magazine, and other publications a con- 
siderable portion of Major Hume's latest book is familiar 
to us. A portion even more considerable ie, however, 
new. The whole is well written, interesting, luminous, 
and valuable. With the exception, moreover, of two 
papers, to be hereinafter indicated, the whole deals more 
or less closely with the efforts of Spain to annex or sub- 
jugate this country. ‘The Counter Armada of England,’ 
as the first and most important paper is eftitled, deals 
with the expedition got together in the hope of profiting 
by Spanish confusion and dismay, to restore Dom Antonio 
to his throne in Portugal and to inflict upon the main- 
land of Spain the kind of ravage that had previously 
been committed on her dependencies. British chivalry, 
generosity, and valour do not shine conspicuously bright 
jn the narrative now afforded, and the atrocities com- 
mitted seem in the spirit of those of Alva. Very inter- 
esting is the picture of the rage of Elizabeth at the 
escapade of Essex, who joined the adventurers. Two of 
the objects of the expedition—the capture of St. Michaels 
and the burning of the Spanish fleet—were not attempted, 
‘but a change which might have revolutionized Europe 
was almost accomplished, and the “ restoration of Dom 
Antonio, practically as a vaseal of England, might have 
been effected a dozen times over if the Portuguese in 
Lisbon had not been an utterly terrified set of polcroons.” 
‘Julian Romera,’ the subject of the second paper, is 
over in biographical dictionaries. He was, how- 
ever, a distinguished Spanish warrior, one of the most 
daring and relentless of the captains of Alva, and “he 
swaggered and ruffied in London many a time and oft,” 
being one of the “Spanish mercenaries who, in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., fought bravely 
against the French and Scots, and quelled by their 
ferocity the risings of Ket in Norfolk and Arundell in 


the West Country. ‘The Coming of Philip the Prudent’ 
shows, from the contemporary narratives of Spaniards 
who accompanied Philip to London, the process of his 
wooing of Mary, and his attempts to ingratiate himself 
with the English. ‘The Evolution of the Spanish 
Armada ’ involves an attempt to whitewash the character 
of Philip IL., a favourite task with Major Hume, and 
deals in capable fashion with the plans of Guise, Beaton, 
and the Scots. ‘A Fight against Finery’ is in a different 
vein, and shows the unsuccessful attempts of Spanish 
monarchs to enforce sumptuary legislation. ‘A Palace 
in the Strand’ deals with Durham Place, long the resi- 
dence of Raleigh, and gives some information of minute 
interest concerning London in Tudor times. ‘ The 
Exorcism of Charles the Bewitched’ throws a curious 
light upon the superstitions then prevailing. ‘A Spri 
of the House of Austria’ and ‘ The Journal of Richard 
Bere’ deal with a later period. The book, which has 
genuine historical value, is admirably got up, and includes 
finely executed portraits of the Earl of Essex, Phili 
' Mary, Quevedo, Charles II. of Spain, and Philip IV. 
of Spain, 


A History of Fife and Kinross, (Scottish County His- 

tories), By hen G. Mackay. (Blackwood & Bons.) 
Mr. Mackay is sheriff of the counties about which he 
has written, and it has evidently been a labour of love 
with him to do so. These county histories cannot, of 
course, be for one moment compared to exhaustive and 
lengthy works upon the same subject, and we are sure 
that Mr. Mackay would be the last man to claim such 
& position for them ; indeed, he distinctly says so in his 
very modest and unassuming preface, But the world of 
to-day will neither buy nor read the larger and more 
erudite works of this nature, and it has been discovered 
that it will buy, and it is to be hoped read, these lesser 
volumes, The work before us is highly compressed, 
which it had of necessity to be, but it is, so far as we are 
enabled to test it, accurate, and it is clearly written. 
As a specimen of how many facts can be compressed 
into a very short space, Mr, Mackay gives less than a 
page and a half to recounting the history connected with 
the marriage of Mary Stuart with Darnley, and the 
events from thence until her subsequent marriage to 
Bothwell. There is a chapter devoted to the proverbs 
of Fife and Kinross, which is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to proverb-lore. We can only find room to quote 
one of them. It was originally advice given by an old 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Dunfermline to his 
labourers, but has long ago become a general saying : 
“Be stuffy; if ye dinna be stuffy, be as stuffy as ye 
can,” 


The Opera, By E. A. Streatfeild. (Nimmo. ) 
More akin to the works of the last century or of the 
beginning of the present than to those in recent years is 
Mr. Streatfeild's book, in which, as is avowed on the 
title-page, the author gives full descriptions of every work 
in the modern repertory. More inclined to theorize and 
classify than to illustrate or depict is the modern critic 
or historian of music. Mr. Streatfeild’s work is likely, 
however, to be the more pop on t of what, 
from one point of view, will be regarded as its short- 
coming, Rising from its perusal, we are struck with 
the brevity of the period during which opera has existed, 
a point on which, in a valuable introduction, Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland insists. Masques and entertainments in Tudor 
and early Stuart times were to some extent the pre- 
cursors of opera, which was not seen in England until 
subsequent to the Restoration. Something not very far 
from opera was, however, provided when, in 1656, “at 
the back part of Rutland House, in the upper end of 
Aldersgate Street, London,” 
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Rhodes’ was “ Made a resentation by the Art of 
Prospective in Scenes, and the Story sung in Recitative 
Musick.” Mr, Streatfeild dates practi@ally the origin of 
opera from 1600, when Peris’s ‘Buridice’ was given 
publicly in Florence in honour of the marriage of Marie 
de Medici and Henri IV. of France. The privately per- 
formed works which preceded this he treats as experi- 
ments. Opera in England he regards as an offshoot of 
the French school, transplanted to the banks of the 
Thames and blossoming “into a brief but brilliant life 
under the fostering care of the greatest genius our island 
has ever produced, Henry Purcell.” Surely the word 
“musical ’ should precede genius, if this eulogy is to be 
acquitted of extravagance. Not until 1679 was, as our 
writer shows, Purcell’s first and, strictly speaking, only 
opera, ‘ Dido and Aineas’ produced, and Purcell at the 
time can have seen no opera played, but must have based 
his knowledge upon the account of performances seen in 
Paris by Pelham Humphrey, sent over to that city to 
study opera, and possibly upon opportunities of studying 
the engraved scores of Lulli’s ‘ Thesée,’ ‘ Atys,’ and ‘ Isis.’ 
The form of Handel's operas has long, says Mr. Streat- 
feild, banished them from the stage. This is true in a 
genee ; but we have more than once seen ‘Acis and 
Galatea’ on the stage, and should not be sorry for a 
chance of renewing the experience. Mr. Streatfeild 
weites fluently, and bis book gives many interesting 
facts. it occupies a place of its own, and may be read 
with much interest, it is, however, compendious rather 
than exbauative. 


Wrykeham's Register. Edited by T. F. Kirby, F.S.A. 

Vol. I. (Simpkin & Co.) 

Tux volume which Mr. Kirby has edited for the Hamp- 
shire Record Society will prove a useful book of reference 
for those who are interested in the ecclesiastical anti- 
quities of the Church of England. It furnishes the 
names of all the parochial clergy in the diocese of Win- 
chester who were instituted or collated to livings during 
the episcopate of William of Wykeham, ¢.¢., between the 
years 1367 and 1404. It is curious to note, as indicating 
the unsettled state of this period, that no fewer than two 
out of every five or six institutions recorded were brought 
about by exchange on the part of the clergy. The 
register also supplies the names of all who were ordained 
by Wykeham to the priesthood, diaconste, and minor 
orders, the confirmations of heads of religious houses, 
and the official instruments in Latin which were used 
on various occasions, 

Mr. Kirby, we think, has been misled by Fuller when 
he asserts (p. 7) that the addition of “Sir” or “dominus” 
to a priest’s name indicates that he bad not graduated 
at a university. The opposite is the fact. “Sir” or 
“dominus” was the proper style of a Bachelor of 
Arts, as indeed it is still at Dublin University. Con- 
sequently “the pure preist” felt aggrieved, Sir David 
Lyndesay tells us, if he were not “ callit Schir afore his 
name, As Scbir Thomas and Schir Wilyame” (* The 
Monarche,’ book iii. 1. 4665). Indeed, the very next page 
of the register speaks of Wykeham himeelf as “ Dominus 
Willelmus ” (Sir William). 

Mr. Kirby promises a second volume, which will con- 
tain wills, mandates, Crown writs with the returns made 
to them, and other official documents. 


Catalogue of Portraits in the Possession of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 


Ir is to be wished that the other colleges at Oxford 
would follow thie example, but we cannot understand 
why Mr. A. R. Bayley’s name does not appear on the 
title-page as the compiler of this list, although he con- 
tributes a preface, from which we gather that he made 
it. A short memoir is appended to each portrait, and 


there is an appendix containing a brief description of 
persons unrepresented by portraits at Pembroke, but 
connected with the college. 


English Liturgical Vestments in the Thirteenth Century. 

By Oswald J. Reichel, F.S.A. (Hodgee.) 
In the learned paper before us Mr. Reichel makes it 
quite clear to even the most uninstructed that vest- 
ments have been evolved, not made of set purpose ; and 
he further goes on to show that there was considerable 
divergence in minor details between those used in the 
northern and those in the southern provinces. On p. 17 
we are told, ‘* In the Northern province copes appear to 
have been provided for both (d and subd )as 
well as for the priest ; in the Southern province, on the 
other hand, the d and subd appear to have 
worn the dalmatic and tunic respectively,” The whole 
paper is written in a scholarlike manner, and ought to 
be in the hands of every one interested in ritual. Refer- 
ences and authorities for the statements are exhaustively 
given. 


Amone other articles of note appearing in the number 
of Mélusine for July and August is a continuation of 
M. Lévi’s paper on ‘ Le Mariage en Mai.’ It also con- 
tains the second part of M. Gaidoz’s account of the folk- 
lore relating to fabulous creatures which have their feet 
or knees reversed. This malformation was attributed 
to the devil in Ireland and Great Britain during the 
Middle Ages, and to genii, especially evil genii, among 
many other peoples, not excepting the ancient Greeks. 
In connexion with this belief it may be remarked that 
according to Keightley the Icelandic Nickur showed 
himeelf on the sea-shore as a grey horse with the hoofs 
reversed ; while the author of ‘Our Wherry in Wendish 
Lands’ describes Jagow, the Wendish water-horse, as 
having its bocfs turned backwards. Sir Richard Burton, 
too, has recorded, in ‘Wit and Wisdom from West 
Africa,’ that the free men of Isuba venerate a water- 
deity with the toes turned behind. 


Mr. Torr's ‘ History of the Hornbook’ being nearly 
out of print, a one-volume edition, at a popular price, 
will shortly appear. 


Mr. J. of Idel, Bradford, announces 
for publication by subscription ‘ Bingley, its History 
and Scenery,’ with illustrations, 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications muat be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. BR. C. (“Old English Church Festivals ").—Con- 
sult Nelson's ‘ Fasts and Feasts.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communicatious should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print. and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives email sams on 
Deposit, and allows lnoterest monthly on each compieted £1. 


KKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 8SOCIET 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLUT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH 


Tne BIKKBECK LMANACK, with fall partic 
FRANCIS owt 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. X. Oor, 24, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Mr. Freveric Harrison, in the Daily Chronicle, April 7th, 1896, says :—* Messrs, Bell 
& Sons are still energetically pursuing their task of adding to and improving the famous 
series of Bohn’s Libraries, which Thomas Carlyle pronounced to be ‘ the usefullest thing I 
know,’ and...... are constantly adding to the Libraries, in the new and certainly pleasanter 
form, reprints of Standard Works, which no gentleman’s library should be without.” 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Introduction by MONCURE D. CONWAY, and Portrait, 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Translated and Con- 
densed by HARRIET MARTINEAU, With Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON, 
3 vols. 5s. each. 
*,* Mr. Frederic Harrison has added a condensation of the concluding portion of Comte’s 
work, omitted by Miss Martineau. 


BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. Portrait 
and Full Index. 3 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

“ Admirers of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy’ can hardly hope for a better edition......The work 
has been edited by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, who, with laborious research, aided by a wide 
knowledge of classical literature, has traced thousands of quotations to the obscurity of their 
original hiding places. Mr. Shilleto has done his difficult work exceedingly well.” 

Morning Post. 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT. A New Edition. 
With an Introduction by W. E.H. LECKY, M.P. In about 8 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Library Edition will also be printed, on Rough Paper, large post 8vo., at 6s, a volume. 

*,* This Edition aims at presenting in handy form a really good text of Swift’s Prose 
Works. The editions in use are so full of errors, and so overweighted with matter which is 
not by Swift, that a trustworthy and faithful reprint of all the writings which modern 
research has discovered to be the undoubted work of the Dean has become of more than 
usual importance, The labours of the late John Forster, and also those of Mr. Henry Craik, 
have been made the basis of the present edition, while the text of every single pamphlet 
has been carefully collated with the first issues, and with the collected editions published by 
Faulkner, Hawkesworth, and Scott. There will be as little annotation as possible. A very 
complete bibliography by Temple Scott will be included in one of the later volumes, 

Vol. I. will be issued shortly, and will contain Mr. Lecky’s Introduction, ‘The Tale of a 
Tub,’ ‘ The Battle of the Books,’ and other early works. 


WORKS of Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. Now first included 


in the Libraries. 5 vols. 3s, 6d, each. 
LIFE of COLUMBUS. LIFE of CORTES. 2 vols. 
LIFE of PIZARRO. LIFE of LAS CASAS. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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